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578 
O WHY SHOULD A WOMAN NOT GET A 
DEGREE. 





ON FEMALE GRADUATION AND LADIES’ LECTURES. 
Ain —“ Argyll is my name.”’ 


Ye fusty old fogies, Professors by name, 

A deed you’ve been doing of sorrow and shame: 

Though placed in your Chairs to spread knowl- 
edge abroad, 

Against half of mankind you would shut up the 
road: 

The Fair Sex from science you seek to withdraw, 

By enforcing against them a strict Salic law: 

Is it fear? is it envy? or what can it be? 

And why should a woman not get a degree? 


How ungrateful of You, whose best efforts de- 
nd 

On the aid certain ladies in secret may send: 

Cu10 here writes a lecture, Uranta there, 

And more Muses than one prompt the Musical 
Chair. 

CALurore sheds o’er the Classics delight, 

And the lawyers have meetings with THEemis by 
night; 

Yet if Venus de Medici came even She 

Could among her own Medici get no degree. 


In Logic a woman may seldom excel; 

But in Rhetoric always she bears off the bell. 

Fair Portra will show woman’s talent for law, 

When in old Shylock’s bond she could prove 
such a flaw. 

She would blunder in Physic no worse than the 
rest, 

She could leave things to Nature as well as the 


best ; 

She could feel at your wrist, she could finger 
your fee ; 

Then why should a woman not get a degree? 


Your tardy repentance now seeks to supply 

What your jealousy formerly dared to deny. 

You would open a byway where women may pass, 

And by which, if they can, they may climb to a 
class, 

But you wish them to show intellectual riches, 

Such as only are found with the wearers of 
breeches ; 

So if I were to marry, the woman for Me 

Shouldn’t try for a Class, or desire a degree. 


Your Lectures for Ladies some fruit may pro- 
duce — 

For a Course of good lectures is always of use ; 

Ona married Professor your choice should alight, 

Who may lecture by day — as he’s lectured at 
night. 

And allow me to ask, what would Husbands be- 
come 

If they weren't well lectured by women at home? 

When from faults and from follies men thus are 
kept free, 

There surely the woman deserves a degree, 
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Yet without a degree see how well the Sex knows 

How to bind up’ our wounds and to lighten our 
woes. 

They need no Doctor’s gown their fair limbs to 
enwrap, 

They need ne’er hide their locks in a Graduate’s 
ca 

Then I wonder a woman, the Mistress of Hearts, 

Would descend to aspire to be Master of Arts : 

A Ministering Angel in Woman we see, 

And an Angel should covet no other Degree. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


GIBRALTAR. 


Says Punch unto GLADSTONE, 

** The Rock’s not a bad stone,”? 

** We won’t let it go,”’ 

Says the fiery Bos Lowe. 

** Hold it tight, hold it tight,” 

Says the stalwart Joun Briaut, 

** It was hard work to win,”’ 

Says the sensible Giyn. 

** Red hot balls from the anvil,’’ 

Says elegant GRANVILLE. 

** It’s a place we should guard well,’’ 

Says moderate CARDWELL. 

** Yes, that’s clear enough,”’ 

Says the well-informed Durr. 

** Who’d yield it be hung,”’ 

Says the Scots lawyer, Youna. 

** The thought were too grovelling,”® 

Says Irish O’ Locuten. 

** One’s brain it bewilders,’’ 

Says chivalrous CurLpers. 

** And stirs up one’s bile,”’ 

Says the valiant ARGYLL. 

** Sooner fight every swearing Don,’? 

Says smoke-loving CLARENDON. 

** Who'd yield it’s a Pagan,”’ 

Says Catholic O’HaGan, 

** And we won’t.to the Don sell,’’ 

Says gold-scorning MonsEtt. 

** He ought to be taught his cue,”’ 

Says spirited ForTEsQUuE. 

** We let the old butfer in!”’ 

Says dignified DurreRin. 

‘* Because donkeys will bray hard ?’?- 

Says plain-spoken LAyarp. 

** And talk Mrs, Partington? ”’ 

Says valiantest HARTINGTON. 

** Such appeals are no use,”’ 

Says the true-hearted Bruce. 

** And make a man toss chin,”’ 

Says lofty J. GoscHen. 

*‘ We don’t give things that way,”’ 

Says mirthfullest Orway. 

‘* British flag on that old ridge,”’ 

Says classical CoLERIDGE. 

** Good boys,”’ says quite fatherly 

Lorp Pouncu and Lorp HaTHERLeY. 
Punch. 
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From The Quarterly Review. 
TRENCH’S REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE.* 


Tuts work is different from any other 
book on Ireland we have met with. Its 
title, ‘ Realities of Irish Life,’ faithfully de- 
scribes its contents. There is scarcely a 
word about politics or the Church in it from 
one end to the other. Whig and Tories 
are never so much as named, nor Protest- 
ants and Catholics as distinct and hostile 
sects. The so-called ecclesiastical grievance 
is absolutely ignored — not from any wish of 
the author to avoid it, but because in his life- 
long experience of the Irish people it does 
not appear to have once crossed his path as 
a practical consideration to be recognised 
and dealt with. The whole volume is oc- 
cupied with the great question and the 
great difficulty of Ireland, which throw 
every other question and difficulty into the 
background — namely, the peculiar char- 
acter of the people, and their ideas and 
feelings in reference to the land. For 
treating of these topics Mr. Trench has been 
more favourably placed than any one who 
has yet appeared before the public. Him- 
self an Irishman, a cousin of Lord Ashtown 
and of the Archbishop of Dublin, having 
resided all his life in Ireland, thoroughly 
knowing his countrymen, and cordially lik- 
ing them, he early embraced the profession 
of aland-agent, besides being a considerable 
landed proprietor on his own account; and 
naturally, therefore, his work — which is 
simply a graphic and truthful narrative of 
his experiences in that double capacity — 
is at once the most deeply interesting, and 
the most instructive and illustrative we 
have read for many years. We shall be 
much mistaken if it do not go far to enable 
us both to understand the Irish far better, 
and to sympathise with them far more dis- 
criminatingly than we have ever done be- 
fore. The work, too, is singularly oppor- 
tune, appearing at this conjuncture ; for, 
perhaps, the first and clearest impression it 
leaves upon the reader’s mind is, how ut- 
terly beside the mark are the proceedings 
of those statesmen who fancy they are grap- 
pling with the Irish difficulty when they are 
surrendering the Irish Church. It is sig- 

* Realities of Trish Life. By W. Stewart Trench, 


Land Agent in Ireland to Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Marquis of Bath, and Lord Digby. London, 1868. 





nificant that in this faithful record of the 
experiences of upwards of thirty years in 
various portions of the south and centre of 
Ireland, the Church grievance is only once 
touched upon —and then in a discussion 
among the peasantry over their whisky, 
and in the following terms : — 


** Some says it’s the land laws that’s mighty 
bad,’’ observed another ; ‘‘ that it’s them that’s 
crushing us down, and that they are going to 
bring in a bill —as they call it — to alter them.”’ 

** A curse upon the land laws,”’ cried the pres- 
ident, ‘‘and all concerned in them, It’s the 
land itself we want, and not all this bother 
about the laws. The laws is not so bad in the 
main, barrin’ they make us pay rent at all. 
What good would altering the laws do us? sure 
we have tenant-right, and fair play enough, for 
that matter, for Trench never puts any one off 
the land that’s able to pay his rent, and stand 
his ground on it. But why should we pay rent 
at all? That’s the question, say I. Isn’t the 
land our own, and wasn’t it our ancestors’ be- 
fore us, until these bloody English came and took 
it all away from us? My curse upon them for 
it — but we will tear it back out of their heart’s 
blood yet.”’ 

**In troth then ye’ll have tough work of it be- 
fore ye do,” rejoined another. ‘*Them Saxons 
is a terrible strong lot to deal with. They beat 
down ould Ireland before, and I doubt but they’ll 
hold on the land still, and beat her down again, 
rise when ye may.”’ 

** None of your croakin’,”’ cried the president. 
‘* Sure it’s not more than three hundred years 
since they took it all from us, and many a coun- 
try has risen and held its own again after a longer 
slavery than that. Isay The Land we must have, 
and cursed be the hand and withered the arm 
that will not strike a blow to gain it! ”’ 

‘*Some say it’s the Church that’s crushing 
us,’’ suggested one of the party who had not 
spoken before. 

** Damn the Church, and you along with it,”’ 
cried the president in a passion. ‘“ What harm 
does the Church do you or any one else? The 
gentlemen that owns it are quiet dacent men, and 
often good tothe poor. Jt’s the land, I say again, 
it’s the land, we want. The Saxon robbers took 
it from our forefathers, and I say again we'll 
wrench it out of their heart’s blood ; and what 
better beginning could we have than to blow 
Trench to shivers off the walk? ”’ 

** True for ye,”’ said another, ‘‘ so far as that 
goes, but ye are wrong about the Church for all 
that. Sure isn’t it what they call the dominan’ 
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Church, and what right has it to dominate over 
our own clargy, who are as good as them any 
day. Up wid our clargy, and down with the 
dominan’ Church! say I. Besides,”’ continued 
he more softly, ‘‘ may be if we had once a hold 
of the Church lands, the landlords’ lands would 
be ’asier come at after.’’ 

** Why then that may be true too,’’ said the 
president ; ‘‘ down with the Church, down with 
the landlords, down with the agents, down with 
everything, say I, that stands in the way of our 
own green land coming back to us again.”’ 

** What wonderful grand fun we’l] have fight- 
in’ among ourselves when it does come!”’ said 
a thick-set Herculean fellow at the lower end of 
the table. 

** Well, now, I often thought of that!” re- 
plied his neighbour in a whisper. ‘It'll be 
bloody work then in earnest, as sure as you and 
I live to see it, Anything that has happened up 
to this will be only a joke to what will happen 
then.”’ 

** And what matter? ’’ cried the advocate for 
fighting. ‘‘ Sure wouldn’t it be far better any 
day to be fightin’ among friends, than to have 
no fightin’ at all, and be slaves to our enemies? 
By the powers,’’ cried he, and he gave the table 
a salient stroke with his shilelagh that made the 
punch-glasses leap, ‘* but I would rather go out 
as our ancestors did before us, with the skeine in 
our hands, and the skins of wild @easts upon our 
backs, and fight away till the best man had it, 
than be the slaves we are now, paying rint in 
the office, and acknowledging them Saxons as 
our landlords !  — pp. 191-198. 

Mr. Trench is, or has been, agent for 
four of the largest absentee proprietors in 
the country, some of whose estates ex- 
ceeded 30,000 or 40,000 acres. Three of 
these he has managed for twenty years, 
and has raised them from an almost des- 
perate condition to a state of prosperity, 
comfort, and content. He describes, sim- 
ply but very clearly, and often dramati- 
cally, the various measures adopted for the 
purpose, and the difficulties, and dangers, 
and strange adventures he encountered in 
the process. The barony of Farney (Co. 
Monaghan), when he took the management 
of Mr. Shirley’s half of it, contained 41,000 
Trish acres, and a population of 44,000 
souls, or more than one human being per 
acre, —the people having been permitted 
for generations to multiply and squat ad 
libitum, and being ‘ Celts in all their pur- 
ity ’— wild, uneducated, usually docile and 
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kindly, but liable to phrenzied outbreaks of 
excitement. After a year or two of the 
most laborious and perilous labour, by a 
mixture of sagacity, firmness, and fair deal- 
ing, and having been nearly torn in pieces 
(literally) at the outset, Mr. Trench suc- 
ceeded in reducing this mass of farmers and 
cottiers to something like manageable num- 
bers and regularity of life; and then turned 
his attention to other fields of labour. 
When he undertook the management of 
Lord Lansdowne’s estates in Kerry in 1849, 
the people had been decimated by the 
famine, scarcely any rent had been paid 
for years, and 10,000 persons were receiv- 
ing relief in the union of Kenmare, in 
which the estates were situated; in fact, 
more than the whole income of the prop- 
erty was eaten up by poor rates. The fol- 
lowing is Mr. Trench’s picture of the state 
of affairs : — 


The estate of the Marquis of Lansdowne in 
the Union of Kenmare had at this time been 
much neglected by its local manager. It con- 
sists of about sixty thousand acres, and com- 
prises nearly one-third of the whole union. No 
restraint whatever had been put upon the sys- 
tem of subdivision of land. Boys and girls in- 
termarried unchecked, each at the age of seven- 
teen or eighteen, without thinking it necessary 
to make any provision whatever for their future 
subsistence, beyond a shed to lie down in, and a 
small plot of land whereon to grow potatoes. 
Innumerable squatters had settled themselves, 
unquestioned, in huts on the mountain sides and 
in the valleys, without any sufficient provision 
for their maintenance during the year. They 
sowed their patches of potatoes early in spring, 
using sea-weed alone asa manure. Then as the 
scarce seasons of spring and summer came on, 
they nailed up the doors of their huts, took all 
their children along with them, together with a 
few tin cans, and started on a migratory and 
piratical expedition over the counties of Kerry 
and Cork, trusting to their adroitness and good 
luck in begging, to keep the family alive till the 
potato crop again came in. And thus, in conse- 
quence of the neglect or supineness of the agent, 
who—in direct violation of his lordship’s in- 
structions, and without his knowledge — allowed 
numbers of strangers and young married couples 
to settle on his estate, paying no rent, and al- 
most without any visible means of subsistence, 
not only the finances, but the character and con- 
dition of the property, were at a very low ebb 
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indeed, The estate, in fact, was swamped with 
paupers. — pp. 112, 113. 

This estate ‘is now righted,’ to use Mr. 
Trench’s expression: fifty-four thousand 
pounds have been spent in improving 
and clearing it; four thousand six hundred 
persons have emigrated to America, all by 
their own wish and at Lord Lansdowne’s 
cost; no further subdivision has been al- 
lowed: ‘yet at this:‘moment the average 
rent of each farm is only eleven pounds per 
annum — an average far too small to enable 
tenants to support and educate their fami- 
lies in tolerable comfort and respectability.’ 


It may here be asked what was the cause of all 
this misery, and all this after-cost upon the es- 
tate of a kind-hearted and generous nobleman? 
I answer at once, the pernicious system of sub- 
division and subletting of land. No one who 
has not tried it can conceive the difficulty in 
which an Irish landlord or agent is placed with 
regard to this matter. I can truly say its pre- 
vention has been the great difficulty of my life 
asa land agent. The collection of rent is al- 
most always easy on a well-managed estate ; but 
the prevention of subdivision is almost always 
difficult, The desire to subdivide is by no means 
confined to the larger tenants, nor even to those 
who hold land to the moderate value of 301., or 
201.,’or even 102, per annum ; but tenants pos- 
sessed of holdings valued at only 1/. or 2J. per 
annum frequently endeavour, openly or by 
stealth, to subdivide these little plots of land, and 
erect huts or sheds upon them for their young 
people to marry and settle in, utterly regardless 
of the certain poverty which must necessarily 
await them where there are no other means of 
support, And yet if any landlord or agent is 
determined to resist this system, and to evict 
those who in spite of all remonstrances and en- 
treaties persist in this pernicious course — though 
the plot of land be scarcely sufficient to feed a 
goat, and the hut be of the most degraded class 
— he is attacked with a virulence and bitterness 
of hostility which none who do not live in Ireland 
can imagine; sometimes by the local 
sometimes by local agitators both lay and cleri- 
al, who hold him up to public odium and in- 
dignation as an exterminator, and sometimes 
(though not in Kerry) by the blunderbuss or 
bludgeon of the assassin ; so that really it re- 
quires no little moral as well as physical courage 
to face the storm which is certain to be raised 
against him !— pp. 131, 182, 


Lord Bath's estate was the next which 
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Mr. Trench undertook. This was in 1851; 
‘the tenants had been allowed to fall into 
heavy arrears, so that no less than thirty 
thousand pounds was due upon the estate; 
and many of the tenants had not paid any 
rent at all for periods varying from two to 
six years,’ and openly avowed their deter- 
mination never to pay any more. This 
was not an encouraging state of things; 
but Mr. Trench was not daunted, and un- 
dertook the task, and after a year and a 
half of toil and vigilance, carrying his life 


‘in his hand at every moment, he succeeded 


in ‘righting’ this estate also. The narra- 
tive of his adventures in the course of this 
work is, perhaps, the most curious and 
illustrative portion of the volume. 


The death of Joe McKey threw a temporary 
damp over the plots of the Ribbon Confederacy ; 
but I soon perceived that active steps were being 
taken by other parties. to rouse the people to re- 
sistance, and to effect the much-desired object of 
** putting Mr. Trench out of the way.’’ A cau- 
tious and organized conspiracy was now set on 
foot, Iwas informed from private and trust- 
worthy sources that large subscriptions were be- 
ing collected to pay the murderer who would 
consent ‘* to do the job’’; that 501. was offered 
to any one who would shoot me; and I was 
warned in the most earnest but friendly manner 
that my life was in imminent danger, 

At first I could scarcely credit the truth of all 
these warnings, I was unconscious of having 
done one harsh act ; I had not ejected one single 
tenant from the estate. I had availed myself of 
my original compact with Lady Bath, as ar- 
ranged on my first accepting the agency of the 
estate, that I should never be required to turn 
out any tenant, even for non-payment of rent, 
without being able to offer him a free passage to 
any port in America he chose, giving him at the 
same time his stock and his crop, forgiving him 
all arrears, and allowing him to take away all 
that he had, provided he would only surrender 
the worn-out land whenever he became unable to 
pay for it. Liberality such as this, I well knew, 
had not been always exercised by landlords in 
similar cases ; but I took care that there should 
be no misunderstanding about it ; and I an- 
nounced these regulations in the most public 
manner in the estate office, at the Poor Law 
Board, and whenever opportunity occurred. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, I found a 
deep-rooted determination growing and increas- 
ing amongst a large body of the tenantry that 
they would not, under any circumstances, quit 
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the land they had so long held almost rent free ; 
and perceiving that measures had been taken to 

rovide them with the means of living elsewhere 
if they could not pay their holdings, they reso- 
lutely determined to have me murdered, which 
would at least afford them a temporary respite, 
and perhaps deter, by the terror thug likely to 
be established, any other man from undertaking 
so dangerous a task as that of enfcrcing the pay- 
ment of rent from the portion of the tenantry of 
the Bath estate who felt disinclined to pay. — 
pp. 185, 186. 


We must refer our readers to the work 
itself for the strange adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes which befell the courage- 
ous agent during his proceedings against 
the refractory tenants. Suffice it to say 
that both on Lord Bath’s and Lord Digby’s 
properties he was condemned to death by 
the Ribbon-men; that he was watched and 
waylaid by night and by day by assassins 
hired to shoot him, and undertaking the 
task without reluctance or compunction ; 
that he escaped only through unremitting 
precautions (one of which was never go- 
tng out unattended or unarmed, and bein 
known to be a dead shot), and throug 
timely warfiings conveyed to him by secret 
friends; and that several gentlemen were 
murdered about the same time in his neigh- 
bourhood, and for similar reasons to those 
which rendered him so obnoxious. The 
following extract describes his trial and 
sentence before a jury of conspirators : — 


At length my secret friends informed me that 
matters were drawing to a crisis, that a meeting 
had been held amongst the leaders of the Ribbon 
Association ; that I had been formally tried by a 
judge and jury in a large barn at one of the 
tenant’s houses; that I had been found guilty 
of being ‘‘ an exterminator ’’ (though I had not 
evicted a single tenant); and that they knew 
they had no chance of having things any longer 
their own way, “‘ unless Trench was put off the 
walk: ’’ such was the expression used for a final 
a that I should be deliberately mur- 

ered, 

Steps were accordingly taken to have this sen- 
tence curried into effect. The money was col- 
lected, and after a little time two men were 
chosen (neither of whom lived on the estate, and 
neither of whom had I ever known or injured) 
as the instruments of the intended crime. One 
of these was a bold active young man of the 
name of Hodgens, I believe he had been a nav- 
vy, employed at some railway works near Cas- 
tleblaney, and was quite a stranger in the local- 
ity. The other was an idle good-for-nothing 
fellow, living in a hut between Carrickmacross 
and Inniskeen, near the estate ; but not actually 
on it. He was a weak small man, but clever 
and cunning to a degree; of great resource in 
difficulties, and, I suspect, an arrant coward at 
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heart. His name was Thornton. He did not 
seem to be naturally of a cruel or bloody disposi- 
tion, but he took delight in waylaying and plot- 
ting, and hiding, and contriving my death, much 
in the same way that a dcusstalia of the present 
day enjoys the various contrivances of stealthy 
approach by which he can get a shot at the ant- 
lered monarch of the glen. 

The description afterwards given to me of 
this Ribbon-trial, by Thornton himself, who was 
present at the whole scene, was strange and cu- 
rious. Notice had been sent round a short time 
before to some of the most active and trusted 
Ribbon-men that ‘‘ Trench was to be tried ’’ on 
a certain night. The parties met accordingly at 
one of the chief Ribbon-men’s houses, situated 
centrally on the estate. They did not confine 
themselves to the orthodox number of twelve, as 
I believe there were fifteen or sixteen present. 
They were presided over by the owner of the 
farm, a man well known to me, and holding a 
considerable quantity of land. The house where 
the trial took place was a large barn, in which 
was placed a long table, forms were arranged 
for seats, and plenty of whisky was supplied by 
a barefooted girl in attendance. The president 
or judge sat on a chair at the head of the table. 
The party drank for some time in silence, or 
speaking to one another only in whispers ; and 
when all were well steeped in liquor, the presi- 
dent — with a curious silent leap over the whole 
of the accusation and prosecution, and even the 
name of the accused, all of which the jurors were 
supposed perfectly to understand — broke silence 
for the first time, and said aloud :— 

** Well, boys, can any one say anything in his 
defence ? ’? 

There was a short silence, when one of the 
conspirators said : — 

** He gave me an iron gate.”’ 

** May your cattle break their necks in it!”’ 
replied the president. 

** He gave me slates and timber to roof my 
house,’’ said another. 

** May the roof soon rot and fall!’’ replied 
the president. 

‘* He drained my land,”’ said another. 

‘* May the crop sour in the heart of it! ’’ re- 
plied the president. ; 

‘*He gave a neighbour of mine wine for a 
sick child,’’ observed another. 

*¢ The child died! ’’ said the president. 

All were again silent. 

“ Guilty,”’ said the president. ‘* Boys, he 
must die; and now let us draw lots for the one 
who will do it.”’ 

There was some hesitation when this terrible 
process was proposed ; at last one of the men 
said : 

*¢ There is no occasion to draw lots ; the men 
to do the job are here, and are both ready and 
willing.”’ 

And so it proved. The two assassins had been 
introduced, and were present at the whole scene; 
and then and there were sworn to follow me and 
hunt me from day to day, from night to night, 
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and from place to place; to watch my move- 
ments, to make themselves acquainted with my 
— and never to leave my track night or 

y, until they should leave me a bloody corpse. 
— pp. 187-190. 


‘Mr. Trench “had full warning of his in- 
— doom, and prepared for it accord- 
ingly : — ‘ 


Thus armed and prepared, they lay in wait 
for me day and night, but neither had I been 
idle in my preparations. I purchased two re- 
volvers, each of them having six barrels ; these 
I always carried about me when I went out to 
any distance, and day and night, when in the 
house, they were on a table close beside me, 
carefully loaded and capped. Besides these I 
had two small double-barrelled pocket-pistols to 
be used at close quarters if occasion required, 
and a pair of double-barrelled horse-pistols of a 
larger size in holsters before me on my saddle ; 
thus having twenty shots always around my 
person when I rode out on horseback, which was 
my usual mode of locomotion. 

I could not, however, avoid perceiving that all 
this preparation would be utterly valueless in a 
case of cautious waylaying, as the Ribbon-men 
would thus have the first shot at me —and if I 
were hit, my armament would be of little use ; 
so I made up my mind never to leave the house, 
as long as this state of things lasted, without 
two able young men (one of them usually my 
own son) well armed, and riding one on either 
side of me if I went on horseback, and if I went 
on a car, accompanying me with loaded double- 
barrelled guns in their hands, ready to fire at a 
moment’s notice. — 

Having also observed from several preceding 
attacks which had been made on other people, 
that the moment any one was shot a rush of his] 
friends was made to raise and support him, and 
that thus the murderers in the confusion made 
their escape, I made it a request with my young 
friends that if I was shot, and fell, no attention 
whatever should be paid to me until they had 
first arrested or shot the murderers, and then, 
and not till then, were-they to come to my as- 
sistance. And it was fully agreed amongst us 
that we should all act on this principle, no mat- 
ter which of us might fall. The driver of the 
car also got solemn warning —on the pain of 
being considered an accomplice and perhaps 
struck down as such —that the moment a shot 
was fired, he was instantly to stop his horse, the 
young men, and all who should happen to be 
unhurt, were then to leap off the car with the 
double-barrelled guns in their hands and pur- 
sue, capture, fight, or shoot upon the spot, as 
circumstances might require, whoever might be 
the assassins — but dead or alive to capture them. 

The vigorous measures which were thus adopt- 
ed, soon got wind amongst the conspirators, 
mainly, I suspect, through the car drivers. 
We never concealed where we were going. I 
made frequent appointments to be at certain 
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anxious if possible to bring matters to a crisis 
and have it out with the assassins in open fight. 
But they were far too cautious ; and one of them 
afterwards confessed to me that he had let us 
pass over and over again, he and his compan- 
ions lying quietly with cocked blunderbuss be- 
hind the b . ** knowing,’’ as he said, ‘ that 
it would be sure death to himself if he fired.’’ 

At length having carried on this warfare for 
nearly a year, during the whole of which I stead- 
ily: persisted in my determination never to go 
out without my young stout friendly guards, the 
assassins gave up the plans they had agreed 
on, and Sesguiat 


more stealthy arrangements. 
One of these was to watch me as I passed at 
night from my office to my dwelling-house across 
the street of Carrickmacross, and to shoot me in 
the middle of the town. — pp. 203-205. 


Perhaps no book has ever appeared throw- 
ing so strong a light on the salient pecu- 
liarities of the Irish épianen—- edinablt 
the most peculiar and contradictory charac- 
ter in the world — depicted, as it is, by a 
countryman and a cordial friend. The 
features most strongly brought out are 
those which it is especially important just 
now for Englishmen to realise. We have 
only space to notice three or four of the 
most salient. One is the perfect ease with 
which, among this naturally amiable and 
affectionate race, men can be hired to com- 
mit the basest and most treacherous mur- 
ders, to assassinate individuals they do not 
even know by sight, and who have never 
done the slightest injury to them or theirs ; 
the entire absence of any conscience or re- 
morse about the matter; and, most curious 
of all, the singular fashion in which, while 
doing it for money and paid for doing it, 
they contrive to speak, and even apparently 
to think, as if they were doing it from ‘ love 
of the ould country.’ ‘ They have told him,’ 
said a girl whose lover was ‘ on for the next 
job’.(as the phrase is), ‘it’s for the good 
of Ireland ; and, when he gets warmed wit 
that, he’d kill a hundred men.’ . 


** And does he really believe it is for the good 
of Ireland,’’ I asked indignantly, ‘‘ to waylay 
and murder some unfortunate man who has 
never wronged him?” 

** That’s a long story, Sir,’’ replied she, ‘‘ and 
may be you wouldn’t understand it if I told you. 
But they think you English have no right to the 
land at all, and they hope to get it all back 
again yet, if they can only frighten you — and 
such as you—out of it, and kill any of them- 
selves that takes the land over the old stock’s 
head.’’— p. 225. 


The next point to notice is the nearly in- 
variable and often quite shameless treachery 
of the plotters to each other, when discov- 





places at certain terms, and always kept them, 


ered or in danger of discovery. No Irish 
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conspiracy ever fails to be known to the au- 
thorities, sooner or later, by the delation 
of traitors in the ranks of the conspirators. 
Sometimes the motive is money — some- 
times mere weariness of punishment and 
anxiety to get out of the gaol — often per- 
sonal spite and quarrels — oftenest the idea 
that ‘ something come out,’ and the de- 
sire to save themselves by being the first to 
ach, Occasionally, but we believe rare- 
y, the priests interfere to persuade crimi- 
nals against confession. As soon as by ac- 
cident the two assassins, who had for months 
been lying in wait to take his life, were 
lodged in gaol for another crime, Mr. Trench 
had no difficulty in getting out of one of 
them, who was tired of imprisonment and 
hard labour, not only the fullest details of 
the murderous plot against him, but the 
names, residences, and particular acts of all 
the leading Ribbon-men concerned — in- 
deed the man obviously enjoyed the narra- 
tive himself extremely; and on the evi- 
dence of this accomplice two of these intend- 
ing murderers were sentenced to death. 
One of these was a ringleader among the 
conspirators and was entrusted with all their 
secrets, and with the purpose of crushing the 
whole nest of lawless ruffians at a blow; it 
was felt to be of the utmost importance to 
induce this man to give information. Mr. 
Trench procured from the Lord-Lieutenant 
a’ promise of pardon for him in case the evi- 
dence he should give proved complete and 
effectual. He returned at once to the as- 
size-town where the prisoner was awaitin 
his execution, and sent his confidentia 
clerk to inform him that his life would be 
spared if he made a clean breast of it. The 
man was dreadfully agitated by the of- 
fer: — 


**T always said I would die hard ; but it’s a 
terrible temptation to a man ; and sure, after 
all, it’s no great harm to tell on all them that 
brought me to thisend. But how am I certain 
that Mr. Trench can save my life even if I do 

h?’’ he exclaimed, as if suddenly recollect- 
ing himself. 

** He will tell you so himself,’’ said the clerk. 
** He is now in Monaghan, and has the promise 
of your pardon from the Lord-Lieutenant in his 
hand. You know him well, and though you 
tried to take his life often enough, you know he 
would not deceive you,”’ 

**T’m sure of it,’’ observed Hodgens thought- 
fully, ‘‘ I know he would not ; but it’s a terrible 
disgrace to a man to go and do what Thornton 
has done —I’d a’most as soon die hard.”’ 

** It’s a terrible thing to be hanged ! ’’—re- 
marked the clerk. 

**That’s true, too,” replied Hodgens ; and 
the clerk saw the whole of his powerful frame 
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beginning gradually to shake and tremble wi 
fe mgt Ay of itn 


stand out disti upon his fo 

** Well, may be I might as well tell it all out. 
Come to me to-morrow morning, and you shall 
have all I know.; but Mr. Trench must come 
himself, as I will not trust any one else. I must 
have it from his own lips that my life will be 
surely spared.’’ 

** You shall have it from himself,”’ replied the 
clerk ; ‘* but why not to-night? he is waiting to 
gee you ; let me call him now, and tell him all 
you have to say.”’ 

Again a dreadful tremor seemed to shake the 
whole of the young man’s frame. 

** Not to-night,”’ said he — “‘ not to-night ; I 
am to see the priest in the morning, and I will 
tell nothing to any one till I see him.’’ 

‘Tell Mr. Trench all about it now,’? en- 
treated the clerk ; ‘‘ let me call him this minute, 
may be it will be your last chance.’’ 

**T can’t, and I won’t,’’ said Hodgens dog- 
gedly ; ‘<I must see my clargy first, and there’s 
no use in pressing me any more.’’ 

His agitation had now increased to the most 
painful degree—his voice trembled, and his 
knees shook under him. He rose and walked 
rapidly up and down his small cell, as if to 
throw off his agitation, and at length he finally 
addressed the clerk. : 

** It’s no use your waiting or pressing me any 
more. Come to me to-morrow morning, and 
bring Mr. .Trench with you ; but I won’t see 
him or tell a word of anything until I see my 
clargy first.’’ 

The clerk unwillingly retired ; he saw further 
pressing was useless, and he came and told me 
all that had passed. . 

*¢ You could do no more,’’ I said. ‘* We must 
await the result of his interview with the priest. 
I trust he will induce him to tell us all he 
knows.” 

The clerk shook his head doubtingly, but 
made no reply. 

At ten o’clock next morning, my clerk ob- 
tained access to the condemned cell of the crimi- 
nal, The first glance at the prisoner showed 
that a great change had taken place since the 
interview of the previous day. All traces of 
doubt, uncertainty, and agitation had completely 
vanished, and Hodgens stood before him calm 
and unmoved, with a quiet placidity of manner 
and countenance, as if all anxiety about his fate 
was gone. He could scarcely recognise, in the 
placid features of the mar now before him, the 
shattered and agitated frame he had left the 
evening before, and he saw at a glance that 
Hodgens had made up his mind, and was at 

with himself. 

‘* Well,”’ said the clerk, disguising his fears 
as well as he could, ‘‘ may I send for Mr. Trench, 
and will you tell him all you know about what 
we were talking of yesterday ? ”’ 

I will tell nothing,’’ returned 
calmly, and with a composed and resigned coun- 
tenance. ‘I will tell nothing, neither to Mr. 
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any one else, I have seen my 
prio ape am Papel ges pi to die, and ma; 
be I would never be as well p again. 

{ am content to die, — no use in ask- 
ing meany more. wW nothing, except to 
them that a right to know it, and who should 
that be but the p t So now let me alone, for 
you’ll never get another word out of me; Iam 
content to die for my country !”’ 

He calmly sat down, and remained in perfect 
silence, until the clerk, who had addressed him 
several times without effect, was‘ compelled to 
leave the cell. 

What passed between the prisoner and the 
se know not, but Hodgens adhered to his 

rmination, and his secret died with him. — 
. Pp. 272-275. 


The third feature we have to notice is 
this — the Irish are eminently fatalists ; they 
have an almost Oriental reverence for power 
and strength; with them, more than with 
most people, might, if it does not make 
right, is recognised, when once undeniable 
and inflexible, as a thing to be submitted 
to, like the decrees of Heaven. As else- 
where — but far more than elsewhere — 
nothing in Ireland succeeds like success, or 
fails like failure. The murderers who had 
so long dogged Mr. Trench’s footsteps at 
last gave up the plot, not because they were 
afraid or compunctious, but because they 
had convinced themselves ‘ it was unlucky :’ 
fate, they said, was against them; but they 
offered to shoot the bailiff instead, and set 
about doing so. And in every instance — 
and the volume abounds with instances — 
when the murderers had been executed, the 
ringleaders defeated and punished, the recu- 
sants forced to submit and pay rent or give 
up their holdings —in fact, whenever 
were manifestly beaten — hostility and re- 
sistance at once collapsed, submission be- 
came a sort of competitive race, , obe- 
dience, and even content, took the place of 
dogged opposition, and the most obstinate 
and turbulent returned, apparently without 
a touch of bitterness, to as og Ay tk 
ular life. From the day that Mr. 8 
murderer was executed, Tippe became 

uiet, and remained so for oe Gomety 
yw soon as Joe M’Key, the ringleader of 
the recalcitrant tenants on Lord Bath’s es- 
tate, was conquered and compelled by Mr. 
Trench’s daring measure to give up his 
holding, ‘ the feeling of the district changed, 
and the effects I had anticipated followed. 
The people came in and paid their rents, 


or settled with me in the best way they 
could, Some went to America, some paid 
= by instalments; but the district over 
which Joe M’Key held sway succumbed.’ 
—_ says 


‘The moral Mr. Trench 
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again, ‘of the execution of Hodgens and 
reen’ (his own persevering waylayers) 
‘upon the Ribbon-men and their sympa~ 
thisers in Farney was perfectly marvellous, 
and far beyond anything I could have an- 
ticipated.’ He took advantage of the feel- 
ing and of the private information he had 
received from Thornton to visit a number 
of the worst remaining conspirators, showed 
them that he was cognizant of their guilt 
and their schemes, and so cowed them that 
they were only too glad to give up their 
farms and leave the country : — 


The whole of these events had a wonderful 
effect in Farney. The Ribbon-men and their 
abettors had been everywhere worsted and 
unsuccessful. After sixteen months’ constant 
watching, they had been unable to get a shot at 
me without exposing themselves to the most im- 
minent danger of ge | shot dead upon the spot 
themselves —a risk they by no means fancied, 
They had then turned their attention to the 
murder of Paddy McArdle; but here also they 
had failed, and in preparing, as they thought 
with to themselves, ‘‘ to blow him to shiv- 
ers’’ with the heavily-loaded blunderbuss, two 
of the conspirators had been arrested and han 
Four or five more had been confined for a lo’ 
time in prison upon suspicion, and others had 
been tried for their lives ; and, though ultimately 
acquitted, they had never recov the loss of 
money and character sustained in their impris- 
onment and trial. And now eleven more of their 
number, who had hitherto escaped the immedi- 
ate action of the law, but who they themselves 
well knew were guilty, were forced to leave their 
farms, and go forth wanderers upon the earth. 
In short, as Paddy McArdle described it, ** we 
had a dozen or more of them, whilst they 
had never taken a feather out of one of us!” 

All who are weil acquainted with Ireland know 
the immense effect which success, or the reverse, 
has upon the confidence of the multitude. In- 
deed, it is a feeling by no means confined to Ire- 
land ; and seeing that in everything the con- 
spirators had been outwitted, wo 4 Or pun- 
ished, the reminder of the sympathisers gave 
up their losing game, and returned to industrial 
pursuits, 

In a very short time— so short that I could 
scarcely realise the change —the whole tone of 
the estate had altered; industry and activity 
took the place of apathy and indolence. Those 
who at one time were fired with sentiments that 
Ireland would soon become ‘ free,’”? as they 
chose to call it, and all landlords and ts 


of the law pervaded the mass of the 
; the Ribbon-men sud pal ln i 


mn 
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in the management of this large and important 
district, prevailed over the length and breadth of 
the Bath Estate ; and, with one or two inter- 
ruptions, consequent upon that greatest of all 
Treland’s curses — a contested election — which 
creates more ill-feeling than any other incident I 
have ever known, have continued so ever since. 
It is now twelve years since the last of the 
events I have described above took place. Since 
then I have never carried arms, nor have I 
thought any protection to my person necessary. 
My friends have sometimes urged upon me that 
my conduct in this respect was rash. I did not, 
and Ido not think so. My present impression 
* was shall never carry them again. — pp. 


The above passages indicate the system 
on which Ireland ought to be governed, 
and by steady adherence to which we are 
confident it might be pacified speedily and 
loyalised in time. . Unluckily, it is a pre- 
cisely opposite system which we have too 
generally pursued, and appear bent at the 
pt moment on pushing to an extreme. 

indly and considerate personal treatment, 
the patient consideration and the prompt 
removal not of every pleaded grievance but 
of every distinct injustice and every irritat- 
ing wrong; and, when this is done, the in- 
flexible administration of established law, 
the vigilant and unremitting prosecution 
of every man who violates or defies it, the 
peremptory suppression of the first symp- 
toms of armed or organised resistance, and 
a.course of language and action, by both 
Government and Legislature, which shall 
convince all malcontents that nothing can 
ever be gained by rebellion or will ever be 
yielded to menace ;—this is the true way 
to deal with Ireland, and the only way 
which either deserves or will obtain suc- 
cess. Give the Irish peasant that plain 
and simple justice which bears upon his 
daily life and his felt and immediate needs, 
and let him clearly understand that, be- 
yond that, violence and clamour will pro- 
eure nothing further, —and he will soon 
cease to hope for what he sees to be unat- 
tainable, or to plot and murder for what he 
knows will never be granted. As long as Re- 

sal is dangled before his eyes as a possi- 

le success; as long as he is led to fancy 
that settlers and landlords can be terrified 
out of their course by threatening notices 
or actual assassination; as long as dema- 
gogues can assure him — and can point to 
a host of instances which justify their as- 
surance —that his wildest demands will be 
listened to and may probably be granted, 
provided only he be insurgent, turbulent, 





and murderous enough; as long as English 
Radicals and English statesmen whose ex- 
perience and education should have placed 
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them above Radicalism, are found willing 
to entertain even his claims to ownership 
and ‘ fixity of tenure,’ when he backs them 
by insurrection and calls them Fenianism, 
— how can we reasonably expect him to 
awake from his delusions, acquiesce in the 
inevitable, and content himself with the 
attainable? The fitting course is, to our 
eigen, clear enough, and would, we 
doubt not, be successful in a very few 
years, if only the Irish could be convinced 
that it was decided, irrevocable, and al- 
most unanimously national. The Irish cul- 
tivator has a grievance, complains of an 
injustice, and suffers: under a wrong, un- 
deniable and often bitter and cruel. He 
is Kable at the will of his landlord to be 
turned out of his holding, which perhaps 
he has occupied for years or generations, 
on which he has bestowed all his industry, 
to which possibly his labour has given half 
its value, and, at all events, round which his 
affections and fondest associations cling, and 
sometimes (though rarely) without either 
mercy or compensation. It is true that 
such cases occur but seldom, and that they 
happen principally when the estate passes 
into the hands of a new proprietor, who 
has no regard for the old tenants and none 
of the feelings of an hereditary landlord, 
and who thinks merely of improving and 
making the most of his purchase. It is 
true that most instances of the kind may 
be traced to the most salutary — of 
legislation ever bestowed by the Imperial 
Parliament upon Ireland — the Encum- 
bered Estates’ Act. It is true that nine 
cases of eviction out of ten are of hope- 
lessly bankrupt or incapable tenants, who 
either cannot or will not pay their rents or 
do justice to their farms, and who would 
be tolerated in no country upon earth. It 
is true, finally, that nearly always arrears 
are forgiven, and that compensation or 
assistance is often liberally granted. Nev- 
ertheless, cases do exist of indisputable 
hardship and of manifest injustice. Let 
the simple remedy be provided of a body 
of sworn assessors, servants of the Gov- 
ernment and independent of all local influ- 
ences, who, in every instance where a 
farmer is required to surrender his holding, 
shall appraise the capital he has expended 
or the labour he has given in really im- 
proving the value of his farm, and shall 
award him promptly, inexpensively, and 
without appeal, a fair equivalent in money. 
This, we believe, would meet nearly 
every case; more than this, we think, 
could not advantageously or safely be ven- 
tured. Let leases, to all competent culti- 
vators, be encouraged and facilitated. When 
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there is no written agreement, let the law 
interpret all doubtful questions in the ten- 
ant’s favour. Then let it be announced 
that the Legislature will entertain no ‘ he- 
roic remedies,’ no projects for authoritative 
sale or subdivision of lands, for ‘ fixity of 
tenure,’ artificial peasant proprietorship, and 
the like, which every one acquainted with 
Ireland knows would be her ruin; will lis- 
ten to no motions for ‘ Repeal ;’ will tol- 
erate no infractions of or resistance to the 
law; will excuse or pardon or treat with 
leniency no misleader of the people on the 
mae of patriotic dreams. e have -no 
ope that this course will be followed, — 
English ignorance and party strife forbid 
the expectation ; but we are satisfied that, 
if it were followed, it would inaugurate 
an era of such peace and progress as 
that unhappy country has not yet known. 
In Ireland, as soon as a demagogue or 

pular hero is baffled or punished he 
oses his prestige and influence; as soon 
as rents are rigidly exacted, they are 
punctually paid; as soom as resistance is 
unavailing, resistance ceases; as soon. as 
the law is steadily enforced, it is cheerfully 
obeyed. A will known to be inflexible 
is rarely thwarted; and in a very short 
time, if it is just, it is recognised as being 
so. The difficulty is not in governing 
Ireland or managing the Irish, but in 
governing them under a Parliamentary sys- 
tem and English Institutions, when every 
grievance, however fanciful, finds Eng- 
lish sympathisers, and every charge and 
every demand, however unfounded and un- 
warrantable, finds partisans ready to echo 
it AND USE IT in an English House of 
Commons. 


It is impossible to read this book of 
Mr. Trench’s — especially if we read it in 
connection with the evidence he gave a 
session or two ago before a Committee 
of the House of Lords — without rye 
at far clearer notions of the great ‘lan 
question’ of Ireland than are usually en- 
tertained on this side of the water, and 
without becoming aware that it is not 
the simple affair of manifest justice or 
of charitable feeling that _—— orators 
are prone to represent it. The plain facts 
and bearings of the question may be put 
in a few words, without entrenching upon 
disputable matter or stating what any 
well-informed person will dream, of deny- 


ing. The culties of the case are 


these: —the extreme subdivision of the 
soil; the passion of the Irish for its oc- 
cupation and possession, and the com- 
parative paucity of other means of living, 





giving rise to excessive competition; the 
efective and backward state of agricul- 
ture; and the peculiar notions of the mass 
of the try as to the ownership of 
land. By universal admission a family 
cannot subsist in decency and comfort on 
less than 15 acres of average land (most 
qualified witnesses place the proper size 
of holdings considerably higher) ; yet only 
half the occupiers in Ireland have as much as 
this, while one-fourth have less than 5 acres, 
and 40,000 less than one. Lord Devon’s 
Commission gives us a sample instance 
of 205 acres divided into 422 lots. On 
the Farney Estate, as we have seen, 44,009 
persons were found living, or trying to live, 
on 41,000 acres. In parts where farms are 
small, and subdivision has been carried 
far, ten per cent. of the area is occupied 
with fences. Of course the condition of 
the people in all such cases —and a. 
few years ago, before the famine, these 
cases were all but universal over three- 
fourths of the island—is wretched and 
hopeless in the extreme; the cultivation 
is usually slovenly and ignorant in a mar- 
vellous degree, and the best» cultivation 
could not extort a living out of such scanty 
plots of such poor soil; the consolidation 
of several holdings, into one moderate . 
sized farm is the first and indispensable 
step towards the improvement either of 
agriculture. or of the peasantry ;— yet 
against this process the people . resolutely 
set their face, and resort to menace and 
murder to prevent it. 

Then the system of cultivation is radi- 
cally bad where left to the people them- 
selves. They are ignorant, they are routi- 
nier, they will follow the old bad habits and 
adhere to the old bad tools; manure, im- 
proved rotations, adaptation of crops, any- 
thing like science, in a word, is out of their 
reach, and any attempt to introduce it is 
resented with the wrath of fear; while 
sheep farming and cattle grazing, the sort 
of agriculture most fitted to the soil and 
climate, are objected to as requiring few 
hands, and grain crops which often will not 
ripen, and potatoes which often will rot, are 
clung to as feeding most mouths. Com- 
pared with England there are more than 
twice the number of persons (per area) 
employed on the cultivation of the land, 
and yet the agen is less than one-half. 
Again, partly owing to the selfish and 
wicked legislation of Great Britain in times 
long past, partly owing to Irish turbulence 
ond. violence in later days, manufactures 
have not been able to take root in any por- 
tion of Ireland but the north-west, so that 
agriculture remains the chief resource of 
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an over-crowded population, and the com- 

tition for land has driven up rents, not 
indeed as high as is fancied or as might he, 
but higher than such a tenantry can afford to 
pay for such soil. Hence misery, destitu- 
tion, bankruptcy, and inevitable evictions, 
— evictions rare indeed, but necessary, be- 
cause without them no rent would be paid, 
yet carrying an impression of cruelty to 
people who have no other means of livin 
except by farming, and an impression o 
injustice to people who cannot get out of 
their heads the notion that the land was 
once their ancestors’, and still belongs of 
right to them. 

Now what are the remedies bw nee by 
hasty English prescribers and Irish patriots 
for these evils? ‘Give them leases,’ say 
British farmers. But in the first place one- 
half the land is held in occupancies so small 
that no leases could convert them into de- 
cent farms, and by tenants so ignorant and 
unimproving, and such thoroughly bad cul- 
tivators, that no landlord in his senses 
would gi 1 more of ruining 

oi 


give them an 
and exhausting the soil for a term of years. 


In the next place, by the nearly concurrent 
testimony of all witnesses, the best farmed 
land in Ireland is that which is held from 
yéar to year, and about the worst is that 


which ‘is held on lease; — the fact being 
that the stimulus of necessity (the necessity 
of satisfying his landlord) is. absolutely 
requisite to prevent the average Irish ten- 
ant from neglecting or exhausting his land, 
and to urge him to anything like steady ex- 
ertion. In the last place, next to the pas- 
sion of the Irishman for land, the strongest 
craving of his nature is to become a land- 
lord. Hence, as soon as he has got a lease 
of a farm of moderate size, larger than he 
fancies he needs for a bare subsistence, his 
invariable practice is to sub-let it, and to 
fold his arms, satisfied thenceforth to collect 
his rents and enjoy life. All precautions 
and covenants against sub-letting in Ireland 
are notoriously unavailing. Lord Devon 
found in one generation 2 tenants multiplied 
into 29, one into 60, and so on. On an 
average in the course of a century the pro- 
cess of sub-letting seems to have given 
about seven families subsisting on what was 
formerly one farm —and not too large a 
one for profitable and improving culture. 
In fine, leases, to capable and qualified ten- 
ants, are wise and beneficent —leases to 
incompetent tenants merely help them on 
the road to ruin. 

‘Make them ant-proprietors,’ says 
Mr. Mill. But Mr. Mill fo that, till 
you change the character of the Irish cot- 
ter, peasant-proprietorship would work no 
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miracle. He would fall behind in the in- 
stalments of his purchase-money, and would 
be called upon to surrender his farm. He 
would often neglect it in idleness, ignorance, 
jollity and drink, get into debt, and have 
to sell his property to the nearest owner of 
a great estate. He would assuredly sub-let 
it, encourage afresh a struggling and pauper 
lation, and ultimately the property 
would have to be thrown up and absorbed, 
with the old problem of a whole crowd of 
starved squatters reproduced to be solved 
or to baffle us once more. In two genera~ 
tions Ireland would again be England’s 
difficulty, come back upon her in an aggra- 
vated form. Mr. Mill never deigns to con- 
sider that an Irishman is an Irishman, and 
not an average human being — an idiomatic 
and idiosyncratic, not an abstract, man. 

‘Purchase the estates of English and 
absentee landlords, and then re-sell them to 
Irish middle-class tenants in decent-sized 
farms,’ says Mr. Bright, who, again, like 
Mr. Mill, fancies that ap Irishman jis an 
English or a Scotch or a Swiss or Belgian 
cultivator, though the perusal of Mr. 
Trench’s book will probably undeceive him. 
But to act thus would be simply and wil- 
fully to throw overboard and banish the one 
improving in in Irish agriculture. 
It is notorious that the estates of these 
Englishmen are often — we believe we may 
say usually —the best managed and most 
improving — of the country, those 
where the farming is most scientific, where 
the landlord’s outlay is the largest and most 
liberal, where the peasantry are most con- 
siderately treated, where the greatest de- 

of comfort prevails, where beyond all 
other districts improvement and content 
are most visible. In his evidence before 
the Lords, Mr. Trench mentioned that in 
the four estates he managed, yielding an 
aggregate rental of 54,000/., he had ex- 
pended for the proprietors no less than 
142,0002. in permanent improvements, with 
what valuable and beneficent results the 
volume we are reviewing shows in detail. 
These are the landlords whom Mr. Bright 
would insist on ‘leaving their country for 
their country’s good.’ 

*Grant fixity of tenure,’ urge Mr. Butt 
and The O'Donoghue. But, to begin with, 
the thing is simply impossible, and for this 
plain reason among others. ‘ Fixity of ten- 
ure’ means merely the right of the existing 
holders to retain their farms so long as they 
continue to pay regularly the stipulated 
rent, and implies and involves, as those who 
recommend it fully recognise, the eviction 
of those holders when they cease to pay. 
But it is rare indeed that any tenant now 
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is evicted under any other circumstances or 
for any other cause. Whether matters re- 
main on their present —— or whether 
‘fixity of tenure’ be conceded, tenants by 
the thousand will become bankrupt, and 
will fall into arrears, from idleness, drink, 
ineapacity or misfortune, and in all such 
instances they will have to surrender their 
holdings just as they do now. Enact 
‘fixity of tenure’ to-morrow, and in a 
single generation four-fifths of the soil so 
‘fixed’ will by the ion of natural 
causes have fallen into other hands —usually 
of course into the hands of large pro- 

rietors, as being the wealthiest, and will- 
ing to bid highest for the vachted farm. 
This, however, is not all. As every one 
knows, the ‘fixity of tenure’ in Ireland 
means, and would ensure, carelessness of 
culture, bad farming, no outlay, exhausting 
crops, ‘and the ruin of the soil. The evi- 
dence on this head is overwhelming, it is not 
a matter of supposition and inference, but 
of ascertained fact; Royal Commissions 
and asst eset * Committees have laid 
proofs without end before the public. One 
thirteenth of the ore of Ireland, itis ealcu- 
lated, is alr in perpetuity, and this 
portion is snoarlably the worst farmed. As 
a rule, the longer the lease, and the lower 
the rent, the more villanous is the culti- 
vation. We could quote testimony and 
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examples innumerable from the Devon Com-' 
mission, Mr. ire’s Committee, and 
other official sources, of which these two 
sentences may be taken as specimens. ‘I 
know a farm ’ (says one witness) ‘on lease 
for 999 years, nod these is uct cathe bell 

estate round the country, nor one 
on which the a are so wretched.’ 
Another says: ‘On the estates: let in per- 
petuity in this Barony, the tenants generally 
are the rest in the neighbourhood, have 
subdivided their farms to the greatest ex- 
tent, and cultivate them very badly.’ What 
is really wanted would seem to be the pre- 
cise opposite of fixity of tenure, viz., ten- 
ure on the condition of good cultivation and 
punctual payment. 

To sum up the whole matter: —If theré 
is one point made clear by Mr. Trench’s 
book, and by every other reliable source of 
information relating to Ireland, it is this — 
that the remedies for Irish distress and dis- 
content must be sought in a thorough 
knowledge of all the peculiarities of Irish 
character, and in utterly abjuring the 
recommendations of abstract thinkers or 
popular politicians’ or unqualified empirics, 
who can see no difference between an 
Hibernian peasant and a Lothian farmer or 
a Hindoo ryot, but consider and would 
treat all three alike, on the plea that all 
three are cultivators of the soil. 





A xrnD of French Trade Protection Society 
has got itself into a very serious scrape by pub- 
lishing a ‘‘ black-book.’? The society had been 
in the 


habit of ci ing amongst its members | strange 
— tailors and pr ay nes So of the sort —a 


list of customers, distinguished as to their habits 
of paying by particular numbers. No. 4 signi- 
fied that the person to whose mame it was ap- 
pended was slow in his payments ; No. 5 indica- 
ted that money was only to be had with great 
difficulty ; and No. 6 denoted that the individual 
whom it designated would never pay at all. 
Some of the principal people in the city ascer- 
tained that their names were in the black-book 
with high numbers oe oo and took 
proceedin inst the is for defama- 
tion of Geman: The a of the defendants 
are only indicated in the local journals by ini- 
tials, but it is stated that they were found guilty, 
and M. L——, sen., was sent to prison for a 
month and fined 500f., while M. » jun, 
gota fortnight in prison and had to pay 300f. 


Moreover, the copies of the Black List were or- 
dered to be peer pod destroyed. The complain- 
ants had demanded 500f. each as compensation 
for their damaged reputations, but the Court re- 


fused this. 





‘Tue Admiralty new brooms seem as nobly re- 
solved on a clean sweep as their fellows in the 
War-office. But new brooms often light on a 
accumulation. The other day the fresh 
First Lord marched into Somerset-house, resolved 
upon a personal investigation of some subject he 
wanted to know. The room he entered was ten- 
anted by two airy clerks, one engaged in smok- 
ing a cigarette, and the other pursuing the warm- 
ing of his calves with commendable assiduity. 
«*] want to know,’’ began Mr. Childers, li 
Arthur Clenman in Dickens’s scene ; and then 
he explained the object of his inquiry. But the 
airy young clerks did not know the new First 
Lord from Adam, so begged him to.go away at 
present and they would look into the: necessary 
papers and furnish the information in a week or 
so ! 


Mr. Cuanies Reape is projecting the building 
of a new theatre in London, which is to rehabil- 
itate the drama on Readean principles, and close 
all the existing theatres of the metropolis, When 
the lion roars all meaner creatures hide their 
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CHAPTER LXII. - 


THE LETTER THAT WAS SENT TO 
BRIGHTON. 


Monpay morning came and Madame 
Goesler had as yet written no answer to the 
Duke of Omnium. Had not Lady Glencora 
gone to Park Lane on the Sunday afternoon, 

think the letter would have been written 
on that day; but, whatever may have been 
the effect of Lady Glencora’s visit, it so far 
disturbed Madame Goesler as to keep her 
from her writing-table. There was yet an- 
other night for thought, and then the letter 
should be written on the Monday morning. 

When Lady Glencora left Madame Goes- 
ler she went at once to the Duke’s house. 
It was her custom to see her husband’s un- 
cle on a Sunday, and she would most fre- 
quently find him just at this hour, — before 
he went up-stairs to dress for dinner. She 
usually took her boy with her, but on this 
occasion she went alone. She had tried 
what she could do with Madame Goesler, 
and she found that she had failed. She 


must now make her attempt upon the Duke. 
But the Duke, perhaps anticipating some 
attack of the kind, had fled. ‘* Where is 
his grace, Barker? ” said Lady Glencora to 
the porter. 
ship. 


** We do not know, your lady- 
His grace went away yesterday 
evening with nobody but Lapoule.” La- 
poule was the Duke’s French valet. Lady 
Glencora could only return home and con- 
sider in her own mind what batteries might 
yet be brought to bear upon the Duke, 
towards stopping the marriage, even after 
the engagement should have been made, — 
if it were to be made. Lady Glencora felt 
that such batteries might still be brought 
up as would not improbably have an effect 
on a proud, weak old man. If all other 
resources failed, royalty in some of its 
branches might be induced to make a re- 
quest, and every august relation in the 
peerage should interfere. The Duke no 
doubt might persevere and marry whom he 

leased, — if he were strong enough. But 
it requires much personal strength, — that 
standing alone against the well-armed bat- 
teries of all one’s friends. Lady Glencora 
had once tried such a battle on her own be- 
half, and had failed. She had wished to be 
imprudent when she was young; but her 
friends had been too strong for her. She 
had been reduced, and kept in order, and 
made to run in a groove, — and was now, 
when she sat looking,at her little boy with 
his bold face, almost inclined to think. that 
the world was right, and that grooves were 
best. But if she had been controlled when 
she was young, so ought the Duke to be 
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controlled, now that he was old. It is all 
very well for a man or woman to boast that 
he, —or she, — may do what he likes with 
his own, — or with herown. But there are 
circumstances in which such self-action is 
ruinous to so many that coercion from the 
outside becomes absolutely needed. No- 
body had felt the injustice of such coercion 
when applied to herself more sharply than 
had Lady Glencora. But she had lived to 
ae that such coercion might be 
proper, and was now prepared to use it in 
any shape in which it might be made avail- 
able. It was all very well for Madame 
Goesler to laugh and exclaim, ‘‘ Psha!” 
when saty Glencora declared her real 
trouble. But should it ever come to pass 
that a black-browed baby with a yellow skin 
should be shown to the world as Lord Sil- 
verbridge, Lady Gleneora knew that her 

ace of mind would be gone for ever. 
She had begun the world desiring one thing, 
and had missed it. She had suffered much, 
and had then reconciled herself to other 
hopes. If those other hopes were also to 
be cut away from her, the world would not 
be worth a pinch of snuff to her. The 
Duke had fled, and she could do nothing 
to-day; but to-morrow she would begin 
with her batteries. And she herself had 
done the mischief! She had invited this 
woman down to Matching! Heaven and 
earth ! — that such a man as the Duke should 
be such a fool!—The widow.of a Jew 
banker! He, the Duke of Omnium,— and 
thus to cut away from himself for the rest 
of his life, all honour, all peace of mind, all 
the grace of a noble end to a career which, 
if not very noble in itself, had received the 
praise of nobility! And to do this for a 
thin, black-browed, yellow-visaged woman 
with ringlets and devil’s eyes, and a beard 
on her upper lip, —a Jewess, —a creature 
of whose habits of life and manners of 
thought they all were absolutely ignorant ; 
who drank, possibly ; who might have been 
a forger, for what any one knew; an ad- 
venturess who had found her way into so- 
ciety by her art and perseverance, — and 
who did not even pretend to have a relation 
in the world! . That such a one should have. 
influence enough to intrude herself into the 
house of Omnium, and blot the scutcheon, 
and,— what was worst of all,— perhaps be 
the mother of future dukes! y Glen- 
cora, in her anger, was very unjust to 
Madame Goesler, thinking all evil of her, 
accusing her in her mind of every crime, 
denying her all charm, all beauty. Had 
the Duke forgotten himself and his position 
for the sake of some fair girl with a pink 
complexion and grey eyes, and smooth hair, 
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and a father, Lady Glencora that 
she would have forgiven it better. It might 
be that Madame Goesler would win her way 
to the coronet; but when she came to put 
it on, she should find that there were sharp 
thorns inside the lining of it. Not a wo- 
man worth the knowing in all London should 
speak to her;— nor a man either of those 
men with whom a Duchess of Omnium 
would wish to hold converse. She should 
find her husband rated as a doting fool, and 
herself rated as a scheming female adven- 
turess. Andit should go hard with Lady 
Glencora, if the. Duke were not separated 
from his new Duchess before the end of the 
first year! In her anger Lady Glencora 
was very unjust. 
The Duke, when he left his house without 
telling his household whither he was going, 
did send his address to, —the top brick of 
the chimney. His note, which was deliv- 
ered at Madame Goesler’s house late on the 
Sunday evening, was as follows: —‘‘ I am 
to have your answer on Monday. I shall 
be at Brighton. -Send it by a private mes- 
senger to the Bedford Hotel there. I need 
not tell you with what expectation, with 
what hope, with what fear I shall await 
it.—O.” Poor old man! He had run 
through all the pleasures of life too quickly, 
and had not much left with which to amuse 


himself. At length he had set his eyes on 
a top brick, and being tired of everything 
else, wanted it very sorely. ‘Poor old man! 
How should it do him any good, even if he 
got it? Madame Goesler, when she re- 
ceived the note, sat with it in her hand, 


thinking of his t want. ‘‘And he 
would be tired of his new plaything after a 
month,” she said to herself. But she. had 
given herself to the next morning, and she 
would not make up her mind that night. 
She would sleep once ‘more with the coro- 
net of a duchess within her reach. She 
did do so; and woke in the morning with 
her mind absolutely in doubt. When she 
walked down to breakfast, all doubt was at 
anend. The time had come when it was 
necessary that she should resolve, and 
while her maid was brushing her hair for 
her she did make her resolution. 

‘¢ What a thing it is to be a great lady,” 
said the maid, who may probably have re- 
flected that the Duke of Omnium did not 
come here so often for nothing. 

‘¢ What do you mean by that, Lotta? ” 

*¢ The women I know, madame, talk so 
much of their countesses, and ladyships, 
and duchesses. I would never rest till I 
had a title in this country, if I were a lady, 
—and rich and beautifal > 

** And can the countesses, and the lady- 
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ips, and the duchesses do as they please ?” 

** Ah, madame ;—I know not that.” 

«But I know. That will do, Lotta. 
Now leave me.” Then Madame Goesler 
had made up her mind; but I do not know 
whether that doubt as to having her own 
way had much to do with it. As the wife 
of an old man she would probably have had 
much of her own way. Immediately after. 
breakfast she wrote her answer to the Duke, 
which was as follows :— 

“ Park Lane, Monday. 
**«My pear DUKE or Omnium, 

‘*T find so great a difficulty in expressing 
myself to your in a written letter, 
that since you left me I have never ceased 
to wish that I had been less nervous, less 
doubting, and less. foolish, when you were 
present with me here in myroom. I might 
then have said in one word what will take 
so many awkward words to explain. ° 

‘* Great.as is the honour you propose to - 
confer on me, rich as the the gift you offer 
to me, I cannot accept it. I cannot be your 

’s wife. I may almost say that I knew 
it was so when you parted from me ; but the 
surprise of the situation took away from me 
a part of my judgment, and made me una- 
ble to answer you as I should have done. 
My Lord, the truth is, that I am’ not fit to 
be the wife of the Duke of Omnium. I 
should injure you; and though I should 
raise myself in name, I should injure myself 
in character. But you must not think, be- 
cause I say this, that there is any reason 
why I should not be an honest man’s wife. 
There is none. I have nothing on my con- 
science which I could not teli to you, —or 
to another man; nothing that I need fear to 
tell to all the world. Indeed, my lord, 
there is nothing to tell but this, — that Iam 
not fitted by birth and position to be the 
wife of the Duke of Omnium. You would 
have to blush for me, and that no man shall 
ever have to do on my account. 

**T will own that I have been ambitious, 
too ambitious, and have been pleased to 
think that one so exalted as you are, one 
whose high position is so rife in the eyes of 
all men, should have taken pleasure in my 
company. I will confess to a foolish wo- 
man’s silly vanity in having wished to be 
known to be the friend of the Duke of Om- 
nium. I am like the other moths that flut- 
ter near the light and have their wi 
burned. But I am wiser than they in this, 
that having been scorched, I know that I 
must keep my distance. You will easily 
believe that a woman, such as I am, does 
not refuse to ride in a carriage with your 

ce’s arms on the panels without a regret. 
am no philosopher. I do not pretend to . 
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despise the rich things of the world, or the 
high things. According to my way of 
thinking a woman roan to wish to be 
Duchess of Omnium;— but she ought to 
wish also to be able to carry her coronet 
with a proper grace. As Madame Goesler 
I can live, even among my superiors, at my 
ease. As your grace’s wife, I should be 
easy no longer ; — nor would your \ 

** You will think perhaps that what I 
write. is heartless, that I speak al ther 
of your rank, and not at all of the affection 
you have shown me, or of that which I 
might possibly bear towards you. I think 
that when the first flush of passion is over in 
early youth men and women should strive 
to regulate their love, as they do their other 
desires, by their reason. I could love your 
grace fondly, as your wife, if I thought it 
well for your grace or for myself that we 
should be man and wife. As I think it 
would be ill for both of us, I will restrain 





that feeling, and remember your grace ever. 


with the purest feeling of true friendship. 
‘* Before I close this letter, I must utter 
a word of gratitude. In the kind of life 
which I have led as a widow, a life which 
has been very isolated as regards true fel- 
lowship, it has been my greatest effort to 
obtain the good opinion of those among 
whom I have attempted to make my way. 
I may, perhaps, own to you now that I have 
had many difficulties. A woman who is 
alone in the world is ever regarded with 
suspicion. In this country a woman with a 
foreign name, with means derived from 
foreign sources, with a foreign history, is 
specially suspected. I have striven to live 
that down, and I have succeeded. But in 
my wildest dreams I never dreamed of such 
success as this, — that the Duke of Omnium 
should think me the worthiest of the worthy. 
You may be sure that I am not ungrateful, 
— that I never will be ungrateful. And I 
trust it will not derogate from your opinion 
of my worth, that I have known what was 
due to your grace’s highness. 
‘* T have the honour to be, 
** My Lord Duke, 
‘* Your most obliged and faithful servant, 
ae Max Gorsier.” 


‘* How many unmarried women in Eng- 
land are there would do the same?” she 
said to herself, as she folded the paper, and 
put it into an envelope, and sealed the 
cover, The moment that the letter was 
completed she sent it off, as she was 
directed to send it, so that there might be 
no possibility of repentance and subsequent 
hesitation. She had at last made up her 


mind, and she would stand by the making 
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in widen obo would decply egret the oppir 
in 8 re 
tunity that she tad lowe, cae chance of 
vege that she had flung away from her. 
so would she have often regretted it, 
also, had she accepted the tness. Her 
position was one in which must be re- 
gret, let her decision have been what it 
might. But she had decided, and the thing 
was done. She would still be free, — Ma- 
rie Max Goesler, — unless in abandoning 
her freedom she would obtain something 
that she might in truth prefer to it. When 
the letter was gone she sat disconsolate, at 
the window of an u irs. room in which 
she had written, thinking much of the coro- 
net, much of the name, much of the rank, 
much of that position in society which she 
had flattered herself she might have won for 
herself as Duchess of Omnium by her 
beauty, | 2r , and her wit. It had not 
been orag r ambition to be a duchess, 
without further aim or object. She had 
fancied that she might have been such & 
duchess as there is never another, so that 
her fame might have been great throughout 
Europe, as a woman charming at all points. 
And she would have had friends, then, — 
real friends, and would not have lived alone 
as it was now her fate to do. And she 
would have loved her ducal husband, old 
though he was, and stiff with pomp and cer- 
emony. She would have loved him, and 
done her best to add s of bri 
ness to his life. It was indeed true t 
there was one whom she loved better; but 
of what avail was it to love a man who, 
when he came to her, would speak to her of 
nothing but of the charms which he found 
in another woman ! 

She had been sitting thus at her window, 
with a book in her hand, at which she never 
looked, gazing over the park which was 
now beautiful with its May verdure, when 
on a sudden a thought struck her. Lady 
Glencora Palliser had come to her, trying 
to enlist her sympathy for the little heir, be- 
having, indeed, not very well, as Madame 
Goesler had thought, but still with an ear- 
nest purpose which was in itself good. She 
would write to Lady Glencora and put her 
out of her misery. Perhaps there was 
some feeling of triumph in her mind as she 
returned to the desk from which her epistle 
had been sent to the Duke;—not of that 
triumph which would have found its gratifi- 
cation in boasting of thé offer that had 
been made to her, but arising from a feel- 
ing that she could now show the »roud 
mother of the bold-faced boy that though 
she would not pledge herself to any woman 
as to what she might do or not do, she was 
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nevertheless capable of resisting such a 
temptation as would have been irresistible 
to many. Of the Duke’s offer to her she 
would have spoken to no human being, had 
not this woman shown that the Duke’s pur- 
was known at least to her, and now, 
in her letter, she would write no plain word 
of that offer. 
words intelligible to any one who might 
read, that the Duke had offered her his 
hand and his coronet. But she would write 
so that Lady Glencora should understand 
her. And she would be careful that there 
should be no word in the letter to make 
Lady Glencora think that she supposed 
herself to be unfit for the rank offered to 
her. She had been very humble in what 
she had written to the Duke, but she would 
not be at all humble in what she was about 
o@ write to the mother of the bold-faced 
y. And this was the letter when it was 
written : — 


** My pear Lapy GLENCORA, 


**] venture to send you a line to put 
you out of your misery;—for you were 
very miserable when you were so good as 
to come here yesterday. Your dear little 
boy is safe from me;—and, what is more 
to the purpose, so are you and your hus- 
band, —and your uncle, whom, in truth, I 
love. You asked me a downright question 
which I did not then choose to an- 
swer by a downright answer. The down- 
right answer was not at that time due to 
you. It has since been given, and as I like 

ou too well to wish you to be in torment, 
pete you a line to say that I shall never 
be in the way of you or your boy. 

**And now, dear Lady Glencora, one 


word more. Should it ever again appear 
to you to be necessary to use your zeal for 
the protection of your husband or your 


- child, do not endeavour to dissuade a 
woman by trying to make her think that 
she, by her alliance, would bring degrada- 
tion into any house, or to any man. 
there could have been an argument power- 
ful with me to make me do that which you 
wished to prevent, it was the argument 
which you used. But my own comfort, 
and the happiness of another person whom 
I value almost as much as myself, were too 
important to be sacrificed even to a 
woman’s reven I take mine by writin 
to you and telling you that I am better an 
more rational and wiser than you took me 
to be. 

‘Tf, after this, you choose to be on good 
terms with me, I shall be happy to be your 
friend. I shall want no further revenge. 
You owe me some little apology but 
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She would not state, in| ge 





whether you make it or not, I will be con- 
tented, and will never do ‘more’ than ask 
whether your darling’s prospects are still © 
safe. There are more women than one in 
the world, you know, and you must not 
consider yourself to be out of the wood be- 
cause oy have escaped from a single dan- 

r. there arise another, come to me, 
and we will consult er. 

‘‘Dear Lady Glencora, yours always 
sincerely, ** Marte M. G.” 


There was a thing or two besides which 
she longed to say, laughing as she thought 
of them. But she refrained, and her letter, 
when finished, was as it is given above. 

On the day following, Lady Glencora 
was in in Park Lane. When she first 
read ame Goesler’s letter, she felt her- 
self to be annoyed and angry, but her 
anger was with herself rather than with her 
correspondent. Ever since her last inter- . 
view with the woman whom she feared, she 
had been conscious of having been indis- 
creet. All her feelings had been too vio- 
lent, and it might well have been that she 
should have driven this woman to do the 
very thing that shé was so anxious to 
avoid. ‘* You owe me some little apol- 
ogy,” Madame Goesler had said. It was 
true—and she would apologise. Undue 
pride was not a part of Lady Glencora’s 
character. Indeed, there was not enough 
of pride in her composition. She had 
been quite ready to hate this woman, and 
to fight her on every point as long the dan- 
ger existed; but she was equally willing to 
take the woman to her heart now that the 
danger was over. Apologise! Of course: 
she would apologise. And she would make 
a friend of the woman if the woman wished 
it. But she would not have the woman 
and the Duke at Matching together again, 
lest, after all, there might be a mistake. 
She did not show Madame Goesler’s letter- 
to her husband, or tell him anything of the 


If | relief she had received. He had cared but 


little for the danger, thinking more of 
his budget than of the danger; and would 
be sufficiently at his ease if he heard no 
more rumours of his uncle’s marriage. 
Lady Glencora went to Park Lane early on 
the Tuesday morning, but she did not take 
her boy with her. She understood that 
Madame Goesler might perhaps indulge in 
a little gentle raillery at the child’s ex- 
pense, and the mother felt that this might 
be borne the more easily if the child were 
not present. 

‘“*T have come to thank you for your lev- 
ter, Madame Goesler,” said Lady Glen- 
cora, before she sat down. 
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“Oh, come ye in here, or come ye 
in war, or to dance at our bridal?” said 
Madame Goesler, standing up from her 
chair and laughing, as she sang the lines. 

‘* Certainly not to dance at your bridal,” 
said Lady Glencora. 

‘Alas! no. You have forbidden the 
banns too effectually for that, and I sit here 
wearing the willowall alone. Why shouldn't 
I be allowed to get married as well as 
another woman, I wonder? I think you 
have been very hard upon me among you. 
But sit down, Lady Glencora. At any rate, 
you come in peace.” 

‘Certainly in peace, and with much 
admiration, — and a great deal of love and 
affection, and all that kind of thing, if you 
will only accept it.” 

“Tg be too proud, Lady Glencora ; 
—for the Duke’s sake, if for no other 
reason.” 

‘« And I have to make my apology.” 

**Tt was made as soon as your es e 
stopped at my door with friendly wheels. 
Of course I understand. I can know how 
terrible it all was to you, — even though the 
dear little Plantagenet might not have been 
in much danger. Fancy what it would be 
to disturb the career of a Plantagenet! I 
am far too well read in history, I can assure 

ou.” 
. ‘*T said a word for which I am sorry, and 
which I should not have said.” 

** Never mind the word. After all, it 
was a true word. I do not hesitate to say 
so now myself, though I will allow no other 
weman to say it, —and no man either. I 
should have degraded him, —and disgraced 
him.” Madame Goesler now had dropped 
the bantering tone which she had assumed, 
and was speaking in sober earnest, ‘I, 
for myself, have nothing about me of which 
Iam ashamed. I have no history to hide, 
no story to be broughi. to light to my dis- 
credit. But I have nut been so born, or 
so placed by circumstances, as make me fit 
to be the wife of the Duke of Omnium. 
I should not have been happy, you know.” 

‘* You want nothing, dear Madame Goes- 
‘ler. You have all that society can give 
« ou.” 

*. I do not know about that. I have 
much given to me by society, but there are 
many things that I want; —a bright-faced 
dittle boy, for instance, to go about with me 


in my ay > . Why did you not bring 
him, Lady Glencora?” 


“* T came out in my penitential sheet, and 
when one goes in that guise, one goes alone. 
I had half a mind to walk.” 

“You will bring him soon?” 

“‘Oh, yes. He was very anxious to 
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know the other day who was the beautiful 
lady with the black hair.” 

‘* You did not tell him that the beautiful 
lady with black hair was a possible aunt, 
was a possible——. But we will not think 
any more of things so horrible.” 

**T told him nothing of my fears, you 
may be sure.” 

**Some day, when I am a very old wo- 
man, and when his father is quite an old 
duke, and when he has a dozen little boys 
and girls of his own, you will tell him 
story. Then he will reflect what a mad- 
oan = " Lone oe been, to 

ve. thought o ing a duchess out of 
such a <ioauad mE as that.” 

They parted the best of friends, but Lady 
Glencora was still of opinion that if the 
lady a me Foon were wa brought 
together at tching, or elsewhere, there 
might still be danger. + 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


SHOWING HOW THE DUKE STOOD HIS 
GROUND. 


. Mr. Low, the barrister who had given 
so many lectures to our friend Phineas 
Finn, lectures that ought to have been use- 
ful, was now himselfin the House of Com- 
mons, having reached it in the legitimate 
course of his profession. At a certain 


— of his career, supposing his career to 
ve been sufficiently prosperous, it be- 
comes natural to a barrister to stand for 
some constituency, and natural for him also 


to form his politics at that period of his 
life with a view to his further advancement, 
looking, as he does so, carefully at the 
and standing of the various candidates for 
high legal office. When a man has worked 
as Mr. Low had worked, he begins to 
regard the bench wistfully, and to calculate 
the profits of a two years’ run in the Attor- 
ney-Generalship. It is the way of the pro- 
fession, and thus a proper and sufficient 
number of real barristers finds its way into 
the House. Mr. Low had been angry with 
Phineas because he, being a barrister, had 
climbed into it after another fashion, having 
taken up politics, not in the proper way as 
an assistance to his great profession, but as 
a profession in itself. Mr. Low had been 
uite sure that his pupil had been wrong in 
this, and that the error would at last show 
itself, to his pupil’s cost. And Mrs. Low .. 
had been more sure than Mr. Low, having 
ot unnaturally been oe that ng 
whipper-snapper of a pupil, —as she 
once called’ Phineas, tea ould become a 
Parliament man before her husband, who 
had worked his way up gallantly, in the 
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usual course. She would not give way a 
jot even now, —not even when she heard 

t Phineas was to marry this and 
that heiress. For at this period of his life 
such rumours were afloat about him, origi- 


— probably in his hopes as to Violet 
ffi: 


ham, and his inti with Madame 
Goesler. ‘Oh, heiresses!” said Mrs. Low. 
**T don’t believe in heiresses’ money till I 
see it. Three or four hundred a year is a 
t fortune for a woman, but it don’t go 
ar in keeping a house in London. And 
when a woman has got a little money she 
generally knows how to spend it. He has 
n at the wrong end, and they who do 
that never get themselves right at last.” 

At this time Phineas had become some- 
what of a fine gentleman, which made Mrs. 
Low the more angry with him. He showed 
himself willing enough to go to Mrs. Low’s 
house, but when there he seemed to her to 

ive himself airs. I think that she was un- 
just to him, and that it was natural that he 
should not bear himself beneath her remarks 
exactly as ie had done when he was nobody. 
He had certainly been very successful. He 
was always ‘listened to in the House, and 
rarely spoke except on subjects which be- 
longed to him, or had been allotted to him 
as part of his business. He lived quite at 
his ease with people of the highest rank, — 
and those of his own mode of life who dis- 
liked him did so simply because they re- 
garded with envy his too rapid rise. He 
rode upon a pretty horse in the park, and 
was careful in his dress, and had about him 
an air of comfortable wealth which: Mrs. 
Law ton ht that be had not earned. 
r husband told her of his sufficient 

salary, she would shake her head and ex- 
press her opinion that a good time was 
coming. By which she perhaps meant to 
imply a belief that a time was coming in 
which her husband ‘would have a s 


much better than that now enjoyed wy 
Phineas, and much more likely to be per- 
The Radicals were not to have 
office for ever, and when they were gone, 


manent. 


what then? ‘I don’t sup he saves a 
shilling,” said Mrs. Low. ‘‘ How can he, 
keeping a hofse in the park, and huntin 

down in the country, and living with lords 

I shouldn't wonder if he isn’t found to be 
over head and ears in debt when things 
come to be looked into.” Mrs. Low was 
fond of an assured prosperity, of money in 
the funds, and was proud to think that her 
husband lived in a house of his own. ‘£19 
10s ground-rent to the Portman estate is 
what we pay, Mr. Bunce,” she once said to 
that gallant Radical, ‘‘and that comes of 
beginning at the right end. Mr. Low had 





nothing when he began the d, 
hj ba Sy us regen the 
married. But he began at ri 

and let things go as th map totes 

a fall.” Mr. Bunce and Mrs. As 

they differed much in politics, sympathised 
in reference to Phineas. 

_ “I never believes, ma’am, in nobody do- 
ing any good by getting a place,” said Mr. 
Bunce. ‘Of course I don’t mean judges 
and them like, which must be. But 

a young man has ever so much a year for 
sitting in a big room down at Whitehall, 
and reading a news << with his feet up 
on a chair, I don’t think it honest, whether 
he’s a Parliament man or whether he ain’t.” 
Whence Mr. Bunce had got his notions as 
to the way in which officials at Whitehall 
pass their time, I cannot say; but his 
notions are very common notions. The 
British world at lange is slow to believe 
that the great British housekeeper keeps 
no more cats than what will kill mice. 

Mr. Low, who was now frequently in the 
habit of seeing Phineas at the House, had 
somewhat changed his opinions, and was 
Rg ee 

iswife. He to thi t 
Phineas had shown some knowl pf his 
own aptitudes in the career which he had 
sought, and was aware, at any rate, that his 
late pupil was somebody in the House of 
Commons. A man will almost always re- 
spect him whom those around him respect, 
and will generally look up to one who is 
evidently above himself in his own daily 
avocation. Now Phineas was certainly 
above Mr. Low in parliamentary reputation. 
He sat on a front bench. He knew the 
leaders of parties. He was at home amidst 
the forms of the House. He enjoyed some- 
thing of the — of Government power. 
And he walked about familiarly with the 
sons of dukes and the brothers of earls in 
a manner which had its effect even on Mr. 
Low. Seeing these things Mr. Low could 
not maintain his old opinion as stoutly as 
did his wife. It was almost a privilege to 
Mr. Low to be intimate with Phineas Finn. 
How then could he look down upon him? 

He was surprised, therefore, one da’ 
when Phineas discussed the matter with 
him fully. Phineas had asked him what 
would be his chance of success even if now 
he were to give up politics and take to the 
Bar as the means of earning his livelihood. 

‘“* You would have uphill work at first, as 
a matter of course,” said < Low. — 

“ But it might be done, I suppose. To 
have been in office would not be fatal to 
me?” 

“No, not fatal. Nothing of the kind 
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‘ meed be fatal. Men have succeeded and 
have sat on the bench afterwards, who did 
not begin till they were past forty. You 
would have to live down a at ga created 
against yourself ;—that is all. The attor- 
neys do not like barristers who are any- 
thing else but barristers.” 

**The attorneys are very arbitrary, I 
know,” said Phineas. 

‘* Yes ; —-and there would be this against 

ou — that it is so difficult for a man to go 
back to the verdure and malleability of 
pupildom, who has once escaped from the 
necessary humility of its conditions. You 
would find it difficult to sit and wait for 
business in a Vice-Chancellor’s Court, after 
having had Vice-Chancellors, or men as 
big as Vice-Chancellors, to wait upon 

ou.” 

‘*T do not think much of that.” 

‘*But others would think of it, and you 
would find that there were difficulties. But 
you are not thinking of it in earnest ?” 

** Yes, in earnest.” 

‘*Why so? I should have thought that 
every day had removed you further and fur- 
ther from any such idea.” 

‘*The ground I’m on at present is so 
slippery.” 

‘*Well, yes. I can understand that. 
But yet it is less slippery than it used to 
be.” 

** Ah; —you do not exactly see. What 
if I were to lose my seat?” 

‘* You are safe at least for the next four 
years, I should say.” 

‘* Ah; —no one can tell. And suppose 
I took it into my head to differ from the 
Government ?” 

‘*You must not do that. You have put 
yourself into a boat with these men, and 

ou must remain in the boat. I should 
hore thought all that was easy to you.” 

‘* It is not so easy as it seems. The very 
necessity of sitting still in the boat is in it- 
self irksome, —very irksome. And then 
there comes some crisis in which a man can- 
not sit still.” 

‘¢ Ts there any such crisis at hand now?” 

‘*I cannot say that; — but I am begin- 
- ning to find that sitting still is very disa- 

eable to me. When I hear those fel- 
ows below having their own way, and say- 
ing just what they like, it makes me furious. 
There is Robson. He tried /office for a 
couple of years, and has broken away; and 
’ now, by George, there is no man they think 
so much of as they do of Robson. He is 
twice the man he was was when he sat on 
the Treasury Bench.” 


‘* He is a man of fortune ; — is he not?” 
‘*T suppose so. Of course he is, because 





he lives. He never earns anything. His 
wife had money.” 

‘* My dear Finn, that makes all the differ- 
ence. When a man has means of his own 
he can please himself. Do you marry a 
wife with money, and then you may kick up 
your heels, and do as you like about the 
Colonial Office. When a man hasn’t money, 
of course he must fit himself to the cireum- 
—- of . rofession.” 

‘** Though his profession ma uire him 
to be dishonest.” Ap 9% 

**T did not say that.” 

** But I say it, my dear Low. A man 
who is ready to vote black white because 
somebody tells him, is dishonest. Never 
mind, old fellow. I shall pull through, I 
dare say. Don’t go and tell your wife all 
this, or she’ll be harder upon me than ever 
when she sees me.” er that Mr. Low 
began to think that his wife’s judgment in 
this matter had been better than his own. 

Robson could do as he liked because he 
had married a woman with money. Phin- 
eas told himself that that game was also 
open tohim. He, too, might marry money. 

iolet Effingham had money ;—quite enough 
to make him independent were he married 
to her. And Madame Goesler had money ; 
— plenty of money. And an idea had be- 

n to creep upon him that Madame Gves- 
er would take him were he to offer himself. 
But he would sooner go back to the Bar as 
the lowest pupil, sooner clean boots for 
barristers, — so he told himself, — than 
marry a woman simply because she had 
money, than marry any other woman as 
long as there was a chance that Violet 
might be won. But it was very desirable 
that he should know whether Violet might 
be won or not. It was now July, and 
everybody would be gone in another month. 
Before August would be over he was to 
start for Ireland with Mr. Monk, and he 
knew that words would be spoken in Ireland 
which might make it indispensable for him 
to be, at any rate, able to throw up his of- 
fice. In these days he became more anx- 
ious than he used to be about Miss Effing- 
ham’s fortune. 

He had never spoken as yet to Lord 
Brentford since the day on which the Earl 
had quarrelled with him, nor had he ever 
been at the house in Portman Square. 
Lady Laura he met occasionally, and had 
always spoken toher. She was gracious to 


him, but there had been no renewal of their ' 


intimacy. Rumours had reached him that 
things were going badly with her and her 
husband; but when men repeated such 
rumours in his presence, he said little or 
nothing on the subject. It was not for him, 
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at any rate, to speak of Lady Laura’s uh- 
happiness. Lord Chiltern he had seen 
once or twice during the last month, and 
they had met cordially as friends. Of 
course he could ask no question from Lord 
Chiltern as to Violet; but he did learn that 
his friend had again patched up some recon- 
ciliation with his father. ‘‘ He has quar- 
relled with me, you know,” said Phineas. 

** I am very sorry, but what could I do? 
As things went, I was obliged to tell him.” 

** Do not suppose for a moment that I am 
blaming you. It is, no doubt, much better 
that he should know it all.” 

‘** And it cannot make much difference to 
you, I should say.” 

‘**One doesn’t like to quarrel with those 
who have been kind to one,” said Phineas. 

‘But it isn’t your doing. He'll come 
right again after a time. en I can get 
my own affairs settled, you may be sure I'll 
do my best to bring him round. But what's 
the reason you never see Laura now?” 

‘* What's the reason that everything goes 
awry ?” said Phineas, bitterly. 

‘** When I mentioned your name to Ker- 
nedy the other day, he looked as black as 
thunder. But it is not odd that any one 
should quarrel with him. I can’t stand 
him. Do you know, I sometimes think that 
Laura will have to give it up. Then there 
will be another mess in the family ! ” 

This was all very well as coming from 
Lord Chiltern ; but there was no word about 
Violet, and Phineas did not know how to 
get a word from any one. Lady Laura 
could have told him everything, but he 
could not go to Lady Laura. He did go to 
Lady Baldock’s house as often as he thought 
he could with propriety, and occasionally 
he saw Violet. But he could do no more 
than see her, and the days and weeks were 
passing by, and the time was coming in 
which he would have to go away, and be 
with her no more. The end of the season, 
which was always to other men, — to other 
working men such as our hero, —a period 
of pleasurable anticipation, to him was a 
time of sadness, in which he felt that he was 
not exactly like to, or even equal to, the 
men with whom he lived in London. In the 
old days, in which he was allowed to go to 
Loughlinter or to Saulsby, when all men and 
women were going to their Loughlinters and 
their Saulsbys, it was very well with him; 
but there was something melancholy to him 
in his yearly journey to Ireland. He loved 
his father and mother and sisters as well as 
do other men; but there was a falling off in 
the manner of his life which made him feel 
that he had been in some sort out of his own 
element in London. He would have liked 
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to have shot grouse at Loughlinter, or 
mong at Saulsby, or to have hunted 
own at Willingford, — or better still, to 
have made love to Violet Effingham wher- 
ever Violet Effingham might have placed 
herself. But all this was closed to him 
now; and there would be nothing for him 
but to remain at Killaloe, or to return to his 
work in Downing Street, from August to 
February. Mr. Monk, indeed, was going 
with him for a few weeks ; but-even this as- 
sociation did not make up for that sort of 
society which he would have preferred. 

The session went on very quietly. The 
question of the Irish Reform Bill was post- 
poned till the next year, which was a great 
thing gained. He carried his bill about the 
Canada Railway, with sundry other small 
bills appertaining to it, through the House 
in a manner which redounded infinitely to 
his credit. There was just — of op- 
position to give a zest to the work, and to 
make the affair conspicuous among the 
affairs of the year. As his chief was in the 
other House, the work fell altogether into 
his hands, so that he came to be conspicu- 
ous among Under-Secretaries. It was only 
when he said a word to any leaders of his 
wed about other matters, — about Irish 

enant Right, for instance, which was be- 

inning to loom very large, that he found 
Fimnee to be snubbed. But there was no 
room for action this year in reference to 
Irish Tenant Right, and therefore any deep 
consideration of that discontent might be 
legitimately postponed. If he did by 
chance open his mouth on the subject to 
Mr. Monk, even Mr. Monk discouraged 
him. 

In the early days of July, when the 
weather was very hot, and people were be- 
ginning to complain of the Thames, and 
members were becoming thirsty after grouse, 
and the remaining days of parliamentary 
work were being counted up, there came to 
him news,—news that was soon known 
throughout the fashionable world, — that 
the Duke of Omnium was going to give a 
garden party at a certain villa residence on 
the banks of the Thames above Richmond. 
It was to be such a garden party as had 
never been seen before. And it would be 
the more remarkable because the Duke had 
never been known to do such a thing. The 
villa was é¢alled The Horns, and had, in- 
deed, been given by the Duke to Lady 
Glencora on her marriage; but the party 
was to be the Duke’s party, and The Horns, 
with all its gardens, conservatories, lawns, 
shrubberies, paddocks, boat-houses, and 
boats, was to bs made bright and beautiful 
for the occasion. Scores of workmen were 
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about the place through the first three 
weeks of J Sy The world at large did not 
at all know why the Duke was doing so un- 
wonted a thing, — why he should undertake 
so new a trouble. But Lady Glencora 
knew, and Madame Goesler shrewdly 
uessed the riddle. When Madame Goes- 
er’s unexpected refusal had reached his 
grace, he felt that he must either accept the 
lady’s refusal, or persevere. After a day’s 
consideration, he resolved that he would 
accept it. The top brick of the chimney 
was very desirable; but perhaps it might 
be well that he should endeavour to live 
without it. Then, accepting this refusal, 
he must either stand bis ground and bear 
the blow, —or he must run away to that 
villa at Como, or elsewhere. The running 
away seemed to him at first to be the bet- 
ter, or at least the more pleasant course ; 
but at last he determined that he would 
stand his ground and beag the blow. 
Therefore he gave his garden party at The 
Horns. 

Who was to be invited? Before the first 
week in July was over, many a bosom in 
London was fluttering with anxiety on that 
subject. The Duke, in giving his short 
word of instruction to Lady Glencora, made 
her understand that he would wish*her to be 

articular in her invitations. Her Royal 
ighness the Princess, and his Royal High- 
ness the Prince, had both been so gracious 
as to say that they would honour his féte. 
The Duke himself had made out a short 
list, with not more than a dozen names. 
Lady Glencora was employed to select the 
real crowd, ——the five hundred out of the 
ten thousand who were to be blessed. On 
the Duke’s own private list was the name 
of Madame Goesler. Lady Glencora un- 
derstood it all. When Madame Goesler 
got her card, she thought that she under- 
stood it too. And she thought also that the 
Duke was behaving in a gallant way. ° 

There was, no doubt, much difficulty 
about the invitations, and a considerable 
amount of ill-will was created. And they- 
who considered themselves entitled to be 
asked, and were not asked, were full of 
wrath against their more fortunate friends, 
instead of being angry with the Duke or 
with Lady Glencora, who had neglected 
them. It was soon known that Lady Glen- 
cora was the real dispenser of the favours, 
and I fancy that her ladyship was tired of 
her task before it was completed. The 
party was to take place on Wednesday, the 
27th of July, and before the day had come, 
men and women’ had become so hardy in 
the combat that personal applications were 
made with unflinching importunity; and 
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letters were written to Lady Glencora put- 
ting forward this claim and that claim with 
a piteous clamour. ‘‘ No, that is too bad,” 
Lady Glencora said to her particular friend, 
Mrs. Grey, when a letter came from Mrs. 
Bonteen, stating all that her husband had 
ever done towards supporting Mr. Palliser 
in Parliament, — and all that he ever would 
do. ‘She shan’t have it, even though she 
could put Plantagenet into a minority to- 
morrow.” 

Mrs. Bonteen did not get a card; and 
when she heard that Phineas Finn had re- 
ceived one, her wrath against Phineas was 
very great. ‘*He was an Irish adven- 
turer,” and she regretted deeply that Mr. 
Bonteen had ever interested himself in 
bringing such an upstart forward in the 
world of politics. But as Mr. Bonteen 
never had done anything towards bringing 
Phineas forward, there was not much cause 
for regret on this head. Phineas, however, 
got his card, and, of course, accepted the 
invitation. 

The grounds were a at four. 
There was to be an early dinner out in 
tents at five; and after dinner men and 
women were to walk about, or dance, or 
make love —or hay, as suited them. The 
haycocks, however, were ready prepared, 
while it was expected that they should 
bring the love with them. Phineas, know- 
ing that he should meet Violet Effingham, 
took a great deal with him ready made. 

For an hour and a half Lady Glencora 
kept her position in a saloon through which 
the guests passed to the grounds, and to 
every comer she imparted the information 
that the Duke was on the lawn ; —to every 
comer but one. To Madame Goesler she 
said no such word. ‘‘So glad to see you, 
my dear,” she said, as she pressed her 
friend’s hand; ‘‘if I am not killed by this 
work, I'll make you out again by-and-by.” 
Then Madame Goesler passed on, and soon 
found herself amidst a throng of acquain- 
tance. After a few minutes she saw the 
Duke seated in an arm-chair, close to the 
river-bank, and she bravely went up to 
him, and thanked him for the invitation. 
‘«The thanks are due to you for gracing 
our entertainment,” said the Duke, rising to 
greet her. There were a dozen people 
standing round, and so the thing was done 
without difficulty. At that moment there 
came a notice that their royal highnesses 
were on the ground, and the Duke, of 
course, went off to meet them. There was 
not a word more spoken between the Duke 
and Madame Genter on that afternoon. 

Phineas did not come till late, —till 
seven, when the banquet was over. I 
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think he was right in this, as the banquet- 
ing in tents loses in comfort almost more 
than it gains in romance. A small picnic 
may be very well, and the distance previ- 
ously travelled may give to a dinner on the 
ground the seeming excuse of necessity. 
Frail human nature must be supported, — 
and human nature, having gone so far in 
pursuit of the beautiful, is entitled to what 
best support the unaccustomed circum- 
stances will allow. Therefore, out with 
the cold pies, out with the salads, and the 
chickens, and the champagne. Since no 
better may be, let us recruit human nature 
sitting upon this moss, and forget our dis- 
comforts in the glory of the verdure around 
us. And dear Mary, seeing that the cush- 
ion from the waggonet is small, and not 
wishing to accept the too generous offer 
that she should take it all for her own use, 
will admit a contact somewhat closer than 
the ordinary chairs of a dining-room render 
necessary. That in its way is very well ;— 
but I hold that a banquet on narrow tables 
in a tent is displeasing. 

Phineas strolled into the grounds when 
the tent was nearly empty, and when Lady 
Glencora, almost sinking beneath her exer- 
tions, was taking rest in an inner room. 
The Duke at this time was dining with their 


royal highnesses, and three or four others, 
specially selected, very comfortably within 


doors. Out of doors the world had begun 
to dance,—and the world was beginning 
to say that it would be much nicer to go 
and dance upon the boards inside as soon 
as possible. For, though of all parties a 
garden party is the nicest, everybody is al- 
ways anxious to get out of the garden as 
quick as may be. A few ardent lovers of 
suburban picturesque effect were sitting 


beneath the haycocks, and four forlorn | 
damsels were vainly endeavouring to excite | 


the sympathy of manly youth by playing 
croquet in a corner. I am not sure, how- 
ever, that the lovers beneath the haycocks 
and the players at croquet were not hired 
by Lady Glencora for the occasion. 

Phineas had not been long on the lawn 
before he saw Lady Laura Kennedy. She 
was standing with another lady, and Bar- 
rington Erle was with them. ‘*So you 
have been successful?” said Barrington, 
greeting him. 

‘* Successful in what ?” 

‘‘In what? In getting a ticket. I 
have had to promise three tide-waiterships, 
and to give deep hjnts about a bishopric 
expected to be vacant, before I got in. 
But what matters? Success pays for ev- 
erything. My only trouble now is, how 
I'm to get back to London.” 
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Lady Laura shook hands with Phineas, 
and then, as he was passing on, followed 
him for a step and whispered a word to 
him. ‘*Mr. Finn,” she said, ‘‘if you are 
not going yet, come back to me presently. 
I have something to say to you. I shall 
not be far from the river, and shall stay 
here for about an hour.” 

Phineas said that he would, and then 
went on, not knowing exactly where he was 
going. — He had one desire, —to find Vi- 
olet Effingham; but when he should find 
her, he could not carry her off, and sit with 
her beneath a haycock. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
THE HORNS. 


Wuue looking for Violet Effingham, 
Phineas encountered Madame Goesler 
among a crowd of people who were watch- 
ing the adventurous embarkation of certain 
daring spirits in a pleasure-boat. There 
were watermen there in the Duke’s livery, 
ready to take such spirits down to Rich 
mond or up to Teddington lock, and many 
daring spirits did take such trips, — to the 
great peril of muslins, ribbons, and starch, 
to the peril also of ornamental summer 
white garments, so that when the thing was 
over, the boats were voted to have beena 
bore. 

“Are you going to venture ?”. said 
Phineas to the lady. 

‘**T should like it of all things if I were 
not afraid for my clothes. Will you 
come?” 

‘*IT was never good upon the water. I 
should be sea-sick to a certainty. They 
are going down beneath the bridge too, 
and we should be splashed by the steam-’ 
ers. I don’t think my courage is high 
enough.” Thus Phineas excused himself, 
being still intent on prosecuting his search 
for Violet. 

“‘Then neither will I,” said Madame 
Goesler. ‘*One dash from a peccant oar 
would destroy the whole symmetry of my 
dress. Look. That green young lady has 
already been sprinkled.” 

‘*But the blue young gentleman has 
been sprinkled also,” said Phineas, ‘‘ and 
they will be happy in a joint baptism.” 
Then they strolled along the river path 
together, and were soon alone. ‘* You 
will be leaving town soon, Madame Goes- 
ler ?” 

** Almost immediately.” 

‘* And where do you go?” 

‘*Oh,—to Vienna. I am there for a 
couple of months every year, minding my 
business. I wonder whether you would 
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know me, if you saw me; — sometimes 
sitting on a stool in a counting-house, 
sometimes going about among old houses, 
settling what must be done to save them 
from tumbling down. I dress so differ- 
ently at such times, and talk so differently, 
and look so much older, that I almost 
fancy myself to be another person.” 

‘*Ts it a great trouble to you?” 

** No, —I rather like it. It makes me 
feel that I do something in the world.” 

** Do you go alone ?” 

** Quite alone. I take a German maid 
with me, and never speak a word to any 
one else on the journey.” 

‘** That must be very bad,” said Phineas. 

‘Yes; it is the worst of it. But then 
I am so much accustomed to be alone. 
You see me in society, and in society only, 
and therefore naturally look upon me as 
one of a gregarious herd; but I am in 
truth an animal that feeds alone and lives 
alone. Take the hours of the year all 
through, and I am a solitary during four- 
fifths of them. And what do you intend to 
do?” 

‘**T go to Ireland.” 

‘* Home to your own people. How nice. 
I have no people to go to. I have one 
sister, who lives with her husband at Riga. 
She is my only relation, and I never see 
her.” 

‘*But you have thousands of friends in 
England.” 

** Yes, —as you see them,” — and she 
turned and _ spread out her hands towards 
the crowded lawn, which was behind them. 
**What are such friends worth? What 
would they do for me?” 

**T do not know that the Duke would do 
much,” said Phineas laughing. 

Madame Goesler laughed also. ‘* The 
Duke is not so bad,” she said. ‘* The 
Duke would do as much as any one else. 
I won’t have the Duke abused.” 

‘*H[e may be your particular friend, for 
what I know,” said Phineas. 

**Ah;—no. I have no particular friend. 
And were I to wish to choose one, I should 
think the Duke a little above me.” 

**Oh, yes; — and too stiff, and too old, 
and too pompous, and too cold, and too 
make-believe, and too gingerbread.” 

“Mr. Finn!” 

‘* The Duke is all buckram, you know.” 

‘* Then why do you come to his house ? ” 

** To see you, a dt Goesler.” 

** Ts that true, Mr. Finn?” 

‘Yes; — it is true in its way. One 
goes about to meet those whom one likes, 
not always for the pleasure of the host’s 
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I go to houses at which I like neither the 
host nor the hostess.” Phineas as he said 
this was thinking of Lady Baldock, to 
whom of late he had been exceedingly 
civil, — but he certainly did not like Lady 
Baldock. 

**T think you have been too hard upon 
the Duke of Omnium. Do you know him 
well?” 

‘* Personally? certainly not. 
Does anybody ?” 

‘**T think he is a gracious gentleman,” 
said Madame Goesler, ‘‘ and though I can- 
not boast of knowing him well, I do not 
like to hear him called buckram. I do not 
think he is buckram. It is not very easy 
for a man in his position to live so as to 
please all people. He has to maintain the 
prestige of the highest aristocracy in Eu- 
rope.” 

‘**Look at his nephew, who will be the 
next Duke, and who works as hard as any 
man in the country. Will he not maintain 
it better? What good did the present 
man ever do?” 

**You believe only in motion, Mr. 
Finn ; — and not at all in quiescence. An 
express train at full speed is grander to 
you than a mountain with heaps of snow. 
I own that to me there is something glori- 
ous in the dignity of a man too high to do 
anything, —if only he knows how to carr 
that dignity with a proper grace. I thin 
that there should be breasts made to carry 
stars.” 

‘* Stars which they have never earned,” 
said Phineas. 

** Ah; — well; we will not fight about it. 
Go and earn your star, and I will say it be- 
comes you better than any glitter on the 
coat of the Duke of Omnium.” This she 
said with an earnestness which he could not 
pretend not to notice or not to understand. 
‘*T too may be able to see that the express 
train is really greater than the mountain.” 

‘* Though, for your own life, you would 
prefer to sit and gaze upon the snowy 
peaks ?” 

‘*No;—that is not so. For myself, 
I would prefer to be of use somewhere, — 
to some one, if it were possible. 1 strive 
sometimes.” 

** And I am sure successfully.” 

‘** Never mind. I hate to talk about my- 
self. You and the Duke are fair subjects 
for conversation ; you as the express train, 
who will probably do your sixty miles an 
hour in safety, but may possibly go down a 
bank with a crash.” 

‘* Certainly I may,” said Phineas. 
** And the Duke, as the mountain, which 


Do you? 





society. I hope I am not wrong, because 


is fixed in its stateliness, short of the power 
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of some earthquake, which shall be grander 
and more terrible than any earthquake yet 
known. Here we are at the house again. 
I will go in and sit down for a while.” 

**If I leave you, Madame Goesler, I will 
say good-bye till next winter.” 

‘*T shall be in town again before Christ- 
mas, you know. You will come and see 
me?” 

** Of course I will.” 

** And then this love trouble of yours 
will be over, — one way or the other ;— 
will it not?” 

** Ah! — who can say?” 

‘*Faint heart never won fair lady. But 
your heart is never faint. Farewell.” 

Then he left her. Up to this moment 
he had not seen Violet, and yet he knew 
that she was to be there. She had herself 
told him that she was to accompany Lady 
Laura, whom he had already met. Lady 
Baldock had not been invited, and had 
expressed great animosity against the Duke 
in consequence. She had gone so far as to 
say that the Duke was a’ man at whose 
house a young lady such as her niece ought 
not to be seen. Lut Violet had laughed at 
this, and declared her intention of accept- 
ing the invitation. ‘* Go,” she had said; 
‘‘of course I shall go. I should have 
broken my heart if I could not. have got 
there.” Phineas therefore was sure that 
she must be in the place. He had kept his 
eyes ever on the alert, and yet he had not 
found her. And now he must keep his 
appointment with Lady Laura Kennedy. 
So he went down to the path by the river, 
and there he found her seated close by the 
water’s edge. Her cousin Barrington Erle 
was still with her, but as soon as Phineas 
joined them, Erle went way. ‘* I had told 
him,” said Lady Laura, ‘‘ that I wished to 
speak to you, and he stayed with me till 
you came. There are worse men than Bar- 
rington a great deal.” 

‘*T am sure of that.” 

**Are you and he still friends, Mr. 
Finn?” 

‘*T hope so. I do not see so much of 
him as | did when I had less to do.” 

**He says that you have got into alto- 
gether a dillerent set.” 

‘7 don’t know that. I have gone as cir- 
cumstances have directed me, but I have 
certainly not intended to throw over so old 
and good a friend as Barrington Erle.” 

**Oh,—he does not blame you. He 
tells me that you have found your way 
among what he calls the working men of 
the party, and he thinks you will do very 
well, —if you can only be patient enough. 
We all expected a different line from you, 





you know,—more of words and less of 
deeds, if I may so;—more of liberal 
oratory and less of government action; 
but I do not doubt that you are right.” 

‘*T think that I have been wrong,” said 
Phineas. ‘‘I am becoming heartily sick of 
officialities.” 

‘*'That comes from the fickleness about 
which papa is so fond of quoting his Latin. 
The ox desires the saddle. The charger 
wants to plough.” 

** And which am 1?” 

‘* Your career may combine the dignity 
of the one with the utility of the other. 
At any rate you must not think of chang- 
ing now. Have you seen Mr. Kennedy 
lately ?” She asked this question abruptly, 
showing that she was anxious to get to the 
matter respecting which she had summoned 
him to her side, and that all that she had 
said hitherto had been uttered as it were in 
preparation of that subject. 

** Seen him? yes; I see him daily. But 
we hardly do more than speak.” 

‘“Why not?” Phineas stood for a 
moment in silence, hesitating. ‘* Why is 
it that he and you do not speak ? ” 

‘* Tow can I answer that question, Lady 
Laura?” 

**Do you know any reason? Sit down, 
or, if you please, I will get up and walk 
with you. He tells me that you have 
chosen to quarrel with him, and that I have 
made you do so. He says that you have 
confessed to him that I have asked you to 
quarrel with him.” 

** He can hardly have said that.” 

‘* But he has said it, —in so many words. 
Do you think that I would tell you such a 
story falsely ?” 

‘Ts he here now 

‘-No;—he is not here. 
come. I came alone.” 

‘Ts not Miss Effingham with you?” 

‘*No;—she is to come with my father 
later. She is here no doubt, now. But 
answer my question, Mr. Finn ;— unless 
you find that you cannot answer it. What 
was it that you did say to my husband?” 

‘Nothing to justify what he has told 
you.” 

‘** Do you mean to say that he has spoken 
falsely ? ” F 

‘*] mean to use no harsh word,— but I 
think that Mr. Kennedy when troubled in 
his spirit looks at things gloomily, and puts 
meaning upon words which they should not 
bear.” 

** And what has troubled his spirit ? ” 

** You must know that better than I can 
do, Lady Laura. I will tell you all that I 
can tell you. He invited me to his house 
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and [ would not go, because you had for- 
bidden me. Then he asked me some ques- 
tions about you. Did I refuse because of 

ou, — or of any thing that you had said? 

f I remember right, I told him that I did 
fancy that you would not be glad to see me, 
—and that therefore I onl rather stay 
away. What was I to say?” 

** You should have said nothing.” 

** Nothing with him would have been 
worse than what I did say. Remember that 
he asked me the question point-blank, and 
that no reply would have been equal to an 
affirmation. I should have confessed that 
his suggestion was true.” 

** He could not then have twitted me with 
your words.” 

‘If I have erred, Lady Laura, and 
brought any sorrow on you, I am indeed 
grieved.” 

“Tt is all sorrow. There is nothing but 
sorrow. I have made up my mind to leave 
him.” 

**Oh, Lady Laura!” 

**It is very bad,—but not so bad, I 
think, as the life I am now leading. He 
has accused me , of what do you think? 
He says that you are my lover! ” 

‘*He did not say that,—in those words ?” 

‘* He said it in words which made me feel 
that I must part from him.” 

** And how did you answer him ? ” 

**T would not answer him at all. If he 
had come to me like a man, — not accusing 
me, but asking me, —I would have told 
him everything. And what was there to 
tell? I should have broken my faith to you 
in speaking of that scene at Loughlinter, 
but women always tell such stories to their 
husbands when their husbands are good to 
them, and true, and just. And it is well 
that they should be told. But to Mr. Ken- 
nedy I can tell nothing. He does not be- 
lieve my word.” 

** Not believe you, Lady Laura.” 

**No! Because [ did not blurt out to 
him all that story about your foolish duel, 
— because [ thought it best to keep my 
brother’s secret, as long as there was a 
secret to be kept, he told me that I had, — 
lied to him!” 

** What !— with that word?” 

** Yes,— with that very word. He is not 
particular about his words, when he thinks 
it necessary to express himself strongly. 
And he has told me since that because of 
that he could never believe me again. How 
is it possible that a woman should live with 
such aman?” But why did she come to 





him with this story, —to him whom she had 
been accused of entertaining as a lover ;— 
to him who of all her friends was the last 
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whom she should have chosen as the recipi- 
ent for such a tale? Phineas as he thought 
how he might best answer her, with what 
words he might try to comfort her, could 
not but ask himself this question. ‘‘ 'The 
moment that the word was out of his mouth,” 
she went on to say, ‘I resolved that I 
would tell you. The accusation is against 
you as it is against me, and is equally false 
to both. I have written to him, and there 
is my letter.” 

** But you will see him again ? ” 

**No;—I will go to my father’s house. 
[ have already arranged it. Mr. Kennedy 
has my letter by this time, and I go from 
hence home with my father.” 

‘* Do you wish that I should read the let- 
ter.” 

“Yes, —certainly. I wish that you 
should read it. Should I ever meet him 
again, I shall tell him that you saw it.” 

They were now standing close upon the 
river’s bank, at a corner of the grounds, 
and, though the voices of people sounded 
near to them, they were alone. Phineas 
had no alternative but to read the letter 
which was as follows : — 


‘* After what you have said to me it is 
impossible that I should return to your 
house. I shall meet my father at the Duke 
of Omnium’s, and have already asked him 
to give me an asylum. It is my wish to re- 
main wherever he may be, either in town 
or in the country. Should I change my 
— in this, and change my residence, 

will not fail to let you know where I go 
and what I propose to do. You I think 
must have forgotten that I was your wife; 
but I will never forget it. 

‘*You have accused me of having a 
lover. You cannot have expected that I 
should continue to live with you after such 
an accusation. For myself 1 cannot under- 
stand how any man can have brought him- 
self to bring such a charge against his wife. 
Even had it been true the accusation should 
not have been made by your mouth to my 
ears. 

‘* That it is untrue I believe you must be 
as well aware as myself. How intimate I 
was with Mr. Finn, and what were the 
limits of my intimacy with him you knew 
before I married you. After our marriage 
I encouraged his friendship till I found that 
there was something in it that displeased 
you, — and after learning that, I discouraged 
it. You have said that he is my lover, but 
you have probably not defined for yourself 
that word very clearly. You have felt 
yourself slighted because his name has been 
mentioned with praise ; — and your jealousy 
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has been wounded because you have thought 
that I have regarded him as in some way 
superior to yourself. You have never really 
thought that he was my lover, —that he 
spoke words to me which others might not 
hear, that he claimed from me aught that a 
wife may not give, that he received aught 
which a friend should not receive. The ac- 
cusation has been a coward’s accusation. 

‘*T shall be at my father’s to-night, and 
to-morrow I will get you to let my servant 
bring to me such things as are my own, — 
my clothes, namely, and desk, and a few 
books. She will know what I want. I 
trust you may be happier without a wife, 
than ever you have been with me. I have 
felt almost daily since we were married that 
you were a man who would have been hap- 
pier without a wife than with one. 

‘¢ Yours affectionately, 
** Laura KENNEDY.” 


‘Tt is at any rate true,” she said, when 
Phineas had read the letter, 

‘*True! Doubtless it is true,” said Phin- 
eas, ‘‘ except that 1 do not suppose he was 
ever really angry with me, or jealous, or 
anything of the sort, — because | got on 
well. It seems absurd even to think it.” 

‘There is nothing too absurd for some 
men. I remember your telling me that he 
was weak, and poor, and unworthy. I re- 
member your saying so when I first thought 
that he might become my husband. I wish 
I had believed you when you told me so. 
I should not have made such a shipwreck of 
myself as I have done. That is all I had to 
sayto you. After what has passed between 
us I did not choose that you should hear 
how I was separated from my husband from 
any lips but my own. I will go now and 
find papa. Do not come with me. I pre- 
fer being alone.” Then he was left stand- 
ing by himself, looking down upon the river 
as it glided by. How would have it been 
with both of them if Lady Laura had ac- 
cepted him three years ago, when she con- 
sented to join her lot with that of Mr. Ken- 
nedy, and had rejected him? As he stood 
he heard the sound of music from the house, 
and remembered that he had come there 
with the one sole object of seeing Violet 
Effingham. He had known that he would 
meet Lady Laura, and it had been in his 
mind to break through that law of silence 
which she had imposed upon hia, and once 
more to ask her to assist him, —to implore 
her for the sake of their old friendship to 
tell him whether there might yet be for him 
any chance of success. But in the inter- 
view which had just taken place it had been 
impossible for him to speak a word of him- 





self or of Violet. To her, in her great des- 
olation, he could address himself on no 
other subject than that of her own misery. 
But not the less when she was talking to 
him of her own sorrow, of her regret that 
she had not listened to him when in years 
past he had spoken slightingly of Mr. Ken- 
nedy, was he thinking of Violet Effingham. 
Mr. Kennedy had certainly mistaken the 
signs of things when he had accused his wife 
by saying that Phineas was her lover. 
Phineas had soon got over that early feel- 
ing ; and as far as he himself was concerned 
had never regretted Lady Laura’s mar- 
riage. 

He remained down by the water for a- 
few minutes, giving Lady Laura time to es- 
cape, and then he wandered across the 
grounds towards the house. It was now 
about nine o'clock, and though there were 
still many walking about the grounds, the 
crowd of people were in the rooms. The 
musicians were ranged out on a verandah, 
so that their music might have been availa- 
ble for dancing within or without; but the 
dancers had found the boards pleasanter 
than the lawn, and the Duke’s garden party 
was becoming a mere ball, with privilege 
for the dancers to stroll about the lawn be- 
tween the dances. And in this respect the 
fun was better than at a ball, — that let the 
engagements made for partners be what 
they might, they could always be broken 
with ease. No lady felt herself bound to 
dance with a cavalier who was displeasing 
to her; and some gentlemen were left sadly 
in the lurch. Phineas felt himself to be 
very much in the lurch, even after he had 
discovered Violet Effingham standing up to 
dance with Lord Fawn. 

He bided his time patiently, and at last 
he found his opportunity. ‘* Would she 
dance with him?” She declared that she 
intended to dance no more, and that she 
had promised to be ready to return home 
with Lord Brentford before ten o’clock. 
‘** [have pledged myself not to be after ten,” 
she said, laughing. Then she put her 
hand upon his arm, and they stepped out 
upon the terrace together. ‘*Have you 
heard anything?” she asked him, almost in 
a whisper. 

‘*Yes,” he said. ‘*‘I have heard what 
you mean. I have heard it all.” 

‘*Ts it not dreadful ? ” 

‘*T fear it is the best thing she can do. 
She bas never been happy with him.” 

‘* But to be accused after that fashion, 
—by her husband!” said Violet. ‘* One 
can hardly believe it in these days. And 
of all women she is-the last to deserve such 
accusation.” 
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““The very last,” said Phineas, feeling 
that the subject was one upon which it was 
not easy for him to speak. 

«*T cannot conceive to whom he can have 
alluded,” said Violet. Then Phineas began 
to understand that Violet had not heard the 
whole story; but the difficulty of speaking 
was still very great. 

‘* It has been the result of ungovernable 
temper,” he said. 

‘*But a man does not usually strive to 
dishonour himself because he is in a rage. 
And this man is incapable of rage. He 
must be cursed with ane of those dark 
gloomy minds in which love always leads 
to jealousy. She will never return to him.” 

**One cannot say. In many respects it 
would be better that she should,” said Phin- 
eas. 

‘* She will never return to him,” repeated 
Violet, — ‘never. Would you advise her 
to do so?” 

‘*Ilow can I say? If one were called 
upon for advice, one would think so much 
before one spoke.” 

‘“*IT would not,—not for a minute. 
What! to be accused of that! How area 
man and woman to live together after there 
have been such words between them? Poor 
Laura! What.a terrible end to all her high 
hopes! Do you not grieve for her?” 

‘They were now at some distance from the 
house, and Phineas could not but feel that 
chance had been very good to him in giving 
him his opportunity. She was leaning on 
his arm, and they were alone, and she was 
speaking to him with all the familiarity of 
old friendship.. ‘* I wonder whether I may 
change the subject,” said he, ‘* and ask you 
a word about yourself? ” 

** What word ?” she said sharply. 

‘*T have heard 7 

** What have you heard ?” 

‘** Simply this, — that you are not now as 
you were six months ago. Your marriage 
was then fixed for June.” 

**It- has been unfixed since then,” she 
said. 

**Yes;—it has been unfixed. I know 
it. Miss Eflingham, you will not be angry 
with me if I say that when I heard that it 
was so, something of a hope, — no, I must 
not call it a hope, — something that longed 
to form itself into hope returned to my 
breast, and from that hour to this has been 
the only subject on which I have cared to 
think.” 

‘* Lord Chiltern is your friend, Mr. Finn?” 

** He is so, and I do not think that I have 
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ever been untrue to my friendship for 
him.” 

‘*He says that no man has ever hada 
truer friend. He will swear to that in all 
companies. And I, when it was allowed to 
me to swear with him, swore it too. As 
his friend, let me tell you one thing, — one 
thing which I would never tell to any other 
man, —one thing which I know I may tell 
you in confidence. You are a gentleman, 
and will not break my confidence ? ” 

‘**T think [ will not.” 

‘*T know you will not, because you are a 
gentleman. I told Lord Chiltern in the 
autumn of last year that I loved him. And 
I did love him. I shall never have the same 
confession to make to another man. That 
he and I are not now, —on those loving 
terms, — which once existed, can make no 
difference in that. A woman cannot trans- 
fer her heart. There have been things 
which have made me feel, — that I was per- 
haps mistaken, —in saying that I would be, 
—his wife. But I said so, and cannot now 
give myself to another. Here is Lord 
Brentford, and we will join him.” There 
was Lord Brentford with Lady Laura on 
his arm, very gloomy, — resolving on what 
way he might be avenged on the man who 
had insulted his daughter. He took but 
little notice of Phineas as he resumed his 
charge of Miss Effingham; but the two 
ladies both wished him good night. 

**Good night, Lady Laura,” said Phin- 
eas, standing with his hat in his hand, — 
‘*good night, Miss Effingham.” Then he 
was alone, — quite alone. Would it not be 
well for him to go down to the bottom of 
the garden, and fling himself into the quiet 
river, so that there might be an end of him? 
Or would it not be better still that he should 
create for himself some quiet river of life, 
away from London, away from lords, and 
titled ladies, and fashionable squares, and 
the parties given by dukes, and the disap- 
pointments incident to a small man in 
attempting to make for himself a career 
among big men? There had frequently 
been in the mind of this young man that 
there was something almost false in his own 
position, — that his life was a pretence, and 
that he would ultimately be subject to that 
ruin which always comes, sooner or later, 
on things which are false; and now as he 
wandered alone about Lady Glencora’s gar- 
dens, this feeling was very strong within 
his bosom, and robbed him altogether of 
the honour and glory of having been one of 
the Duke of Omnium’s guests. 
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TWO GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 


[Tue two following papers have come into the 


hands of the Editor of Macmillan’s Magazine 


at the same time. He has reason to know that both are genuine ; and as they are written with 
reality and earnestness, and describe with apparent fidelity the wants and complaints of persons 
at opposite ends of the social scale, he has ventured to print them together, in the hope that they 
may prove not uninteresting or uninstructive illustrations of one of the great social problems of 


our day.] 


I. 
THE UPPER SIDE. 


OUR OFFENCE, OUR DEFENCE, AND OUR 
PETITION. 


BY A BELGRAVIAN YOUNG LADY. 


“Whereat he started, replying, half amazed, 
‘ You would not let your little tinger ache 
For such as these?’ —‘ But I would die,’ said she. 
* * * * * * 


‘Oh ay, ay, ay, you talk! ’—‘ Alas!’ she said, 
‘But prove me what it is I would not do.’ ” 
TENNYSON, Godiva, 

May we be allowed to say a word in our 
own defence? We have been silent long 
enough under the torrent of abuse which 
has been poured upon us from Pulpit and 
Press during the past two years. These 
powers are almost equally in the hands of 
men, and it is against this formidable ar- 
ray of enemies that we now for the first 
time take the field. 

We wish to state our case fairly, with- 
out exaggeration and without partiality: 
we are too much in earnest to desire 
either. The question, which is an easy 
subject for an occasional article or sermon, 
is to us one of vital importance. It may 
be pleasant to write a pointed, stinging sa- 
tire on the frivolity and the vices of wo- 
men, seasoning it with that flavour of im- 
propriety which the public takes for wit, 
and then to hug oneself with the feeling 
that a duty to society has been performed ; 
but the matter changes its aspect alto- 
gether when looked at from our point of 
view. What is sport to others, is death — 
moral and intellectual — to us. 

We are not going to discuss here the 
whole question of the rights and position 
of women. We stretch out the right hand 
of sympathy to all those who are working 
earnestly and wisely in the cause of our 
poorer sisters, but at the same time we ask 
a patient hearing of our own case. 

We wish to say something on the posi- 
tion and opportunities of English ladies. 
We use this word in no invidious sense, 
but take it in its usually accepted mean- 
ing of non-professional women. Ruskin, 


in an eloquent passage, derives ‘* Lady” 
from ‘‘ Loafgiver,” and this derivation will 





exactly suit our purpose here —a distribu- 
tor of, not a roll om after, the good things 
of this world. It is against this class that 
all the abuse has been of late directed, and 
it is this class alone which has hitherto 
found no opportunity of public defence. 
The grievances of labouring women — of 
female artisans, artists, and governesses — 
are constantly being brought before the 
public; ours alone have hitherto been 
passed over in silence. 

Let us first state plainly the whole 
charge brought against us; and here we 
shall tread well-worn ground. Young la- 
dies, then, are said to be wholly given up 
to a mad search after pleasure ; to care for 
nothing save dress, extravagance, and the 
vanity of personal appearance ; to sacrifice 
modesty, nay, decency itself, in their en- 
deavours to secure what is said to be 
the only object of their lives, a rich or 
a noble marriage; to have abandoned 
the decorous feminine ways of their an- 
cestors, and to have adopted a style of 
life and conversation unbefitting woman- 
hood —to sum up everything, to have 
ceased being ‘‘ ladies,” and to have be- 
come ‘‘ fast girls of the period.” A heavy 
accusation truly, and one which weighs 
none the lighter upon us because we 
confess that there is much of truth in it. 
We know —none better—the deep deg- 
radation of the life we live; but none 
but God and our own hearts can tell 
how bitter is the struggle in most cases 
before we submit in utter hopelessness 
to the yoke imposed upon us by fashion. 

It would be easy to prove that in the 
present day there is scarcely any alterna- 
tive for a girl in fashionable society, be- 
tween reckless dissipation and a convent 
life. The latter is becoming oftener chosen 
year by year; but the many hindrances 
which English feeling throws in the way 
of it makes the world still the commonest 
choice for those whose eyes are open to 
the dangers and the evils of both. It 
seems the wisest course to choose the evil 
you can abandon rather than that from 
which there is no withdrawal. We ask 
all those—and their name is legion— 
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who are terrified out of all common sense, 
by the rapid spread of monastic institu- 
tions in this country, to follow us for a 
few minutes while we point out the reason 
of their sudden growth. There is no 
smoke without fire, no effect without a 
cause; and the cause of the success of 
Church of England convents is to be found 
in the frivolity of the life which custom 
now enforces on most of us. To minds 


not wholly broken-in to the customs of 


society, it is refreshing to turn from a 
life the purpose of which is entirely selfish, 
—in which the adornment, comfort, and 
amusement of the great idol Self is the 
only duty, —to one from which self-indul- 
gence, luxury, and vanity are (theoreti- 
cally at least) banished. Yet, strange to 
say, the very writers who inveigh the most 
bitterly against our useless lives are the 
same who the most eagerly oppose the es- 
tablishment of convents. 

To make our meaning clear, we will now 
brietly sketch the usual course of a young 
lady’s life. We will leave out of the ques- 
tion the many cases when the death of par- 
ents, or some similar misfortune, throws 
definite duties upon a girl’s shoulders. 
Circumstances such as these sometimes 
form noble women; they have never, in 
our experience, resulted in the production 
of a ‘‘ girl of the period,” so we pass them 


hes us, then, imagine the case of a girl 
who at seventeen finds herself a member 
of a prosperous and wealthy family, with a 
father and mother still in the prime of life. 
Let us also suppose her (and we trust no 
Englishman will think it too great a strain 
on his imagination) to be by nature intel- 
ligent, high-minded, and warm-hearted. A 
desultory education has-shown her glimpses 
of much that is interesting in the world 
around her, and probably the poetry of 
three or four modern languages has left the 
traces of many a noble thought and aspira- 
tion in her mind. ‘The newspapers lying 
on her father’s table show her each morn- 
ing the great world with all its sorrow and 
all its needs. The religious revival, too, 
affects her powerfully, as in sermon after 
sermon she hears the preacher extol the 
merits of self-denial and the glories of self- 
sacrifice. She is stirred with enthusiasm, 
and she looks about her for her own per- 
sonal duties, and asks to have a post as- 
signed her in the battle-field of life. 
Strange, while all around are up and stir- 
ring, there seems to be no place left for 
her. She reads in stilted phrases in many 
a ** good” book that woman’s work is home 
work and home influence, but this is 
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scarcely applicable to herself. Her home 
is a luxurious one, and servants are at 
hand, often in unnecessary numbers, to 
perform every household duty; and her 
mother, blessed with many daughters, only 
asks for her occasional society. She has a 
great deal of leisure, and all the more time 
to think. We must not forget also the 
change which has taken place in the physi- 
cal training of girls. In the days when 
Lord Byron ‘‘ could not endure to see a 
woman eat,” fashionable ladies lived, or 
tried to live on next to nothing; robust 
health was vulgar$ and exercise never 
dreamt of by these who did not wish to be 
supposed capable of doing anything be- 
yond lying on a sofa, pretending to read 
the ‘‘ Corsair.” Our modern young lady, 
on the contrary, has been taught to ride, 
drive, walk, skate, &c., and from thence 
results a decided increase in muscular 
power and energy, which in their turn de- 
mand exercise 

Finding no field for the exercise of her 
energies inside her father’s house, she will 
probably direct her first attempt towards 
the parish-school. Often, however, she 
finds it well supplied with trained teachers, 
who look upon her amateur labours with 
contempt, more or less disguised, and she 
perceives that a subscription would be 
much more acceptable than a visit; or, in 
other cases, when her services might be of 
real use, her mother finds out that ‘the 
school is close,” or that scarlatina, measles, 
or whooping-cough are prevalent, and for- 
bids her attendance on that score. The 
same objections are raised against her visit- 
ing the poor, even if she feels thst her 
youth and inexperience fit her to comfort 
the misery and cope with the vice of which 
she knows nothing. And now that several 
schemes have been found to be impractica- 
ble, she begins to feel life rather dull and 
uninteresting. She finds no beaten track, 
and hers happens not to be one of those 
extraordinary characters which can carve 
out a path for itself in spite of every obstacle. 
Feeling, however, that she must do some- 
thing, she pulls out her old schoolbooks, 
and determines to study by herself, but she 
presently becomes dissatisfied with her 
work, discovering her original grounding 
to be so indifferent that she is building on 
very insecure foundations. Her family dis- 
courage her in every way, deriding her as 
a ‘* blue,” and interrupting her studies con- 
tinually. Lastly—and this discourages 
her more than anything —she reflects that 
her education and her accomplishments can 
never be of the slightest use to any one 
save herself, and she cannot see clearly 
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that they will even help her. Her mother, 
distressed at perceiving in her the germ of 
such unorthodox and troublesome tastes, 
calls her ‘‘ morbid,” and thinks it right to 
‘* rouse ” her by a course of gaiety, proba- 
bly beginning with a ball at home. A first 
ball is a pleasant prospect to ever> sirl, 
and she flings herself energetically into the 
work of preparation. The mere physical 
exertion of dancing for five hours together 
‘s a pleasant change from the listless torpor 
of her life. She enjoys it thoroughly, and 
when it is over finds it has left a hundred 
amusing reminiscences. The little trivial 
flatteries and compliments which she re- 
ceived would not hurt her if she had any- 
thing else to think about ; but, as itis, she finds 
that she dwells more upon them than she at 
all desires. She begins to despise herself. 
Perhaps she hopes that the Church may re- 
store her to her better self, and she flies thith- 
er. We believe we may say, without any 
want of charity, that the real reason why 
church-going has become so popular of late 
is, because it supplies an imaginary duty 
to fill up hours tor which girls really can 
find no other harmless occupation. ‘Then, 
again, this reacts with deterioating influ- 
ence upon her character. The contrast be- 
tween the life of active charity and self-de- 
nial preached, and the useless self-indul- 
gent one she is compelled to live, first 
startles the conscience and then kills it. 
What shall our heroine do? Some of her 
friends fly for refuge to the bosom of the 
Romish or extreme High Church, and re- 
cover from self-contempt behind the veil 
which marks their death to the world. 
Others —and these are by far the most nu- 
merous class — outlive their better feelings, 
or drown them in the flood of fashionable 
life: Let us imagine that the girl whose 
life we are sketching chooses to remain in 
the world: in many instances she would 
have no other choice. 

The pleasures of society soon pall upon 
her. From week to week, and month to 
month, there is no cessation from the 
weary, purposeless round of gaiety. She 
has been forced to drink too deeply of the 
stimulating draught to be able to do with- 
out it now. Society is odious, but a quiet 
life is unendurable. 

She no longer cares for dancing for its 
own sake, she myst relieve its monotony 
with flirtation. Then gradually as she feels 
herself falling farther and farther away from 
her own girlish ideal, she clings the more 
desperately to the only excitement with 
which she can kill time and smother con- 
science. Hence arises all the evil against 
which the moralist and satirist alike in- 
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veigh. Hence also the wretched extrava- 
gances of tasteless fashion (whose only ob- 
ject is to attract attention), and, worse 
still, the low tone of merality which all 
agree in declaring to be daily gaining 
ground. The affecéatien of schooiboy 
clang which was in vogue ten years ago 18 
fast being superseded by conversation of a 
more dangerous type, and she who would 
earn the reputation for being fashionably 
‘* fast” must stifle every feeling of delicacy 
and amuse herself by making good men 
blush while bad men laugh. Worse still, 
horrid stories creep about, hinting at deeds 
worse than words; and scandal, which no 
one seems able to contradict, caps every 
story with a worse. The High Church 
party say that the confessional has brought 
to the knowledge of the clergy a state of 
things which can be coped with only by a 
return to the ancient Catholic usage, while 
their opponents with a yell of execration 
declare that priestcraft has undermined the 
national morals, and has created the 
evils which it pretends to have discovered. 
Let us pass on from this sad subject, 
merely observing that men must not be 
surprised if an evil tree brings forth evil 
fruit. 


*¢ Non ragionam da lor 
Ma guarda e passa ! ”’ 


And yet perhaps at. the bottom of it lies a 
better feeling. She sees some of her friends 
saved all this degradation by a happy mar- 
riage, and wishes to change her lot for one 
in which she might have some object to live 
for besides herself, some purpose in life 
not wholly selfish. Hence proceed many un- 
happy marriages, when the bride only flies 
to marriage to save her from the insipid use- 
lessness of her life. Hence also many mer- 
cenary marriages which often tempt girls by 
offering them a larger sphere of action. We 
think if men oftener had themselves the chance 
of winning power, wealth, independence, and 
rank, by a flattering word or an expressive 
smile, we should hear fewer hard words on 
this subject. They would then learn the 
severity of a girl’s temptation; especially 
when it is contrasted with the alternative 
of an unmarried life, soured by the recol- 
lections of a wasted youth, and the pros- 
pect of a purposeless old age. We ask 
any intelligent man to put himself for a 
moment into the place of any unmarried 
woman of his acquaintance. ‘Treated up to 
the very confines of middle life as if still 
a child, with no more liberty or indepen- 
dence than at sixteen, obliged to conform 
to the habits and practices of her father’s 
house, whether congenial or not to her own 
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temper and principles, with no definite ob- 
ject in view, and no eae of being able 
to form larger interests till the breaking up 
of her home (often late in life) leaves her 
even more desolate than before, can we 
wonder that with many fear overcomes del- 
icacy in their struggle to escape? Far be 
it from us to say that an unmarried wo- 
man’s life must be an unhappy one; we 
only maintain that any intelligent being 
must find an existence without duties 
and without cares very monotonous, 
and consequently very dangerous. She 
may devote herself to wood-carving, illu- 
mination, or lace-making, and with 
these pursuits she may kill a certain 
amount of time, but they never can satisfy 
the conscience or give sufficient employ- 
ment to the mind when followed merely for 
the sake of amusement. It is idle to say 
that this state of things lasts but for a few 
years, and that in most cases she is her 
own mistress after thirty. Granting that 
this were true, which we do not allow, is it 
not adding insult to injury, after keeping 
her for ten or twelve years in forced and 
demoralizing idleness, to bid her then set 
to work and begin a new life when she feels 
years have consumed all her energy and 
enthusiasm, without giving her any com- 
pensating experience ? 

This then is the life which the world has 
hitherto thought fit to impose upon the 
daughters of the rich; and now that the 
world itself is dissatisfied with the result, 
may we not ask for a reconsideration of 
our sentence ? 

Up to this time the only employment in 
which a girl is not hindered is the pursuit 
of pleasure. We now ask for more liberty 
of choice. It is strange that while no 
thinking man can look without anxiety on 
the future of a boy who is brought up with- 
out any profession or occupation, hundreds 
and thousands of girls should without seru- 
ple be abandoned to that condition. Do 
the good folks think that Satan is not in- 
genious enough to find mischief for our idle 
hands and thoughts, as well as for those of 
our brothers? Formerly, perhaps, it was 
otherwise, when the hands of the daughters 
of even the greatest houses were fully occu- 
pied in household work, and spinning, pre- 
serving, and general housewifery filled up 
the days of those to whom education had 
never given more intellectual aspirations. 
Some men may pretend to deplore the 
change, but, Whether they approve it or re- 
gret it, they must accept it as an established 
fact. Wehave now women authors, artists, 
doctors; and, having these, we cannot ex- 
pect to keep one particular class uninfected 
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by the atmosphere around them. And 
surely no one could desire such an anomaly, 
—that the daughters of our midde classes 
should be useful beings, contributing to the 
advancement of literature, science, and art, 
while the girls of the higher ranks of society 
should be ignorant, useless, and frivolous ? 

It is a question worthy of consideration, 
and never more so than now. History has 
repeated to us over and over again, that in 
the long run the most worthy class will ob- 
tain and keep political power. Woe be- 
tide the nation when any class has the right 
to despise those above them in social rank ! 
The French Revolution did not take place 
till the bourgeoisie was more worthy—more 
intelligent and more moral, that is to say — 
than the noblesse, who had degraded them- 
selves by their self-indulgent luxury and 
vice. 

We have said enough about the working 
of our present system; let us now glance at 
the effect we desire to produce. We sup- 
pose, then, that it is wished to train these 
girls as leaders of English society, to be ca- 
pable of using rightly the wealth and power 
which will be theirs hereafter; as leaders of 
fashion, to be refined to the uttermost by 
the elevating influence of art and literature ; 
and, as the future mothers of our statesmen 
and heroes, to have their minds enlightened 
by history and ennobled by patriotism. To 
be brief, it is desirable that our ladies should 
be trained to be models of perfect woman- 
hood. A vain wish, we fear —though it is 
the ideal which lies buried in every right- 
minded girl’s heart; but, though we must 
wait for the Millennium before we can ex- 
pect to see it fulfilled altogether, might we 
not approach somewhat nearer to it than we 
do? 

We are progressing in our ideas on fe- 
male education, as in all else, but curiously 
enough, we have begun at the wrong end. 
The first improvement was made in the 
national schools, then good middle-class 
schools were instituted for training the 
teachers of the poor, and lately we have 
been busying ourselves with schemes for 
raising the standard of female education, by 
granting women the advantages of Univer- 
sity degrees, in order that they may be bet- 
ter qualified to undertake the instruction of 
ladies. Our last step will be — what ought 
to have been our first —an attack on the 
careless and ineflicient training which is at 
present all that is bestowed upon girls in the 
upper ranks of society. An excellent scheme 
for a Ladies’ College has been started, and 
we only wish its promoters would declare 
its objects more boldly than they do. The 


idea of young ladies who have no need to 
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turn their brains into money requiring a 
first-class education is so novel, that it has 
to be masked by references to the good that 
would be done by testing the attainments of 
governesses. At the same time the com- 
mittee must guard against the error of ex- 
clusiveness, as one of the chief benefits of 
the college would be the friendly contact 
into which it would bring the various classes 
of society. At present a girl has no oppor- 
tunity of mixing with any but her own pe- 
culiar set, and in- most cases looks down 
with Chinese contempt on all the outer 
world. We believe that few men, with the 
exception of a certain set of young London 
dandies who are girls in everything but 
name, can at all enter into the absurd feel- 
ing of ‘* caste ” which still exists among us, 
and which is a great barrier to much that is 
good. Another benefit would be the for- 
mation of real friendships, for at present a 
girl’s choice is so limited that the attach- 
ment, being based on accidental circum- 
stances rather than on true assimilation of 
character, is seldom lasting, but is forgot- 
ten with the occasion which gave it rise. 
We believe that girls would not fly so read- 
ily to confession did they oftener possess a 
real friend, to whom they dared open their 
hearts and state their perplexities. <A 
friend, with whom respect is a mutual feel- 
ing, is the best safeguard that a girl can 
have. We believe, then, that this college 
would be a perfect Godsend to many who 
now hate and struggle against the life we 
have been describing. The emulation and 
the interests which it would create would 
fill the void so many have felt, and would 
give employment to many an active and en- 
ergetic mind which now, for lack of some- 
thing better, plunges recklessly into the 
excitement of dissipation. We know that 
it is objected by some that the half-yearly 
residence in college will give young ladies 
an undomestic character; but this we very 
much doubt, believing that the exercise of a 
moderate amount of self-dependence, under 
proper supervision (which, let us remember, 
they often do not have at home), will ren- 
der them more and not less fit for the man- 
agement of others in after life. 

None can be better aware than ourselves 
of the dangers and difficulties with which 
this scheme is beset, but we must always 
remember that no great work was ever car- 
ried to a successful termination by those 
who were afraid of failure. The present 
system has not brought forth all good 
fruit that we need be afraid to try a new 
one. Much will depend on the choice of 
the first head-mistress: we shall require a 
female Dr. Arnold to create the new col- 
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lege. We want something more than a 
mere learned woman; we must find one 
whose character and example will create 
and guide a spirit of enthusiasm among the 
students, which will raise them into a new 
and higher region of thought and character. 
Above all things, we must have one to whom 
every pupil can look up as to a superior. 
This has hitherto been the great stumbling- 
block in the way of a girl’s right education. 
A boy at a public school generally knows 
that his master is socially his equal, intel- 
lectually his superior. A girl, on the con- 
trary, is expected to obey in the schoolroom 
one who out of it is treated as her inferior, 
and one whom a clever girl may often with- 
out conceit feel to be really such in man- 
ners, accomplishments, and knowledge of 
the world. 

The question of what constitutes a really 
good mental training is one which widens 
every day. When there is but a small cita- 
del to be defended, those who command 
the garrison are justly expected to know 
thoroughly every part of the fortifications ; 
but when the small fortress widens into a 
great empire, conquering province after 
province, there must be many generals; and 
these, though required to have a general 
idea of the state of the frontiers, cannot en- 
ter into the details of every portion alike, 
but each takes a separate post, and is re- 
quired to understand that thoroughly. So 
it is now with the conquests of Learning 
over Ignorance. Three hundred years ago, 
if a man understood Latin, could converse 
in French, and translate an Italian sonnet 
adding thereto a few such accomplishments 
as riding, fencing, and dancing, he was 
considered a profound scholar and a most 
finished gentleman, and the world could not 
sound his praises with too loud a trumpet. 
In those days Science was an undiscovered 
land; History (such at least as we under- 
stand it now) was not written; the whole 
broad domain of modern European litera- 
ture was not in existence ; and Mathematies, 
Art, Political Economy, were undreamt of. 
Now it is clear that this programme is far 
too extensive to be embraced by any single 
mind, and certainly contains far more than 
can be crammed into the memory of a boy 
before he leaves college. So-we find our- 
selves on the horns of a terrible dilemma; 
for on the one hand we are derided for be- 
ing superficial, and on the other we are 
scoffed at if we show ignorance of any of 
the leading principles of all these branches 
of knowledge. The difficulty of choosing 
the most needful ont of all these many de- 
sirable things is partly increased and partl 
diminished in the case ‘of girls: reo wet | 
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because they have no expected profession to 

ide their choice; diminished, because, if 
they and their parents so pleased, they 
might carry on the cultivation of their 
minds to a much later period in life. It 
will be well therefore to give, as the com- 
mittee propose to do, a wide range of choice 
to the students at the college, that each may 
follow the bent of her own genius, and 
master one subject thoroughly. 

We have said that this Ladies’ College, 
if established, would fill usefully a danger- 
ous void in girls’ lives, but it would be 
well if we could invent some still more 
effectual system. It is true that every step 
made in any branch of knowledge is a con- 
quest gained over evil, and that every really 
cultivated mind is another weight thrown 
into the scale of good; but at the same 
time it must not be forgotten that there are 
but few minds which soar so high as to pur- 
sue Knowledge entirely for her own sake, 
and that industry is difficult when there is 
no object in view to excite it. When peo- 
ple compare the attainments of men with 
those of women, they should remember that 
it is like a race between two horses, one 
ridden with whip and spur, the other with 
neither. Necessity is the spur bringing 
out men’s powers. Ask any man who has 
distinguished himself in his profession, 
whether he would have studied to such good 
purpose had he known that he could never 
put his learning to account, and that no 
amount of exertion would in any way alter his 
future. Here arise our greatest difficulties, 
for there seems to be a deep-rooted feeling 
that a woman who is not under the direst 
necessity is disgraced by earning money by 
her own exertions. Society considers it a 
venial offence for a young lady to waste 
her money on her extravagant vanity, but a 
very black crime that she should do profit- 
able work with her brains. We are grad- 
ually abandoning the savage idea that work 
dishonours a man: may we hope that in 
time we shall become sufficiently civilized 
to feel idleness discreditable even to a wo- 
man? We believe many homes would be 
happier if it could be so, for there are 
many, and these not the least luxurious and 
extravagant, where it becomes a serious 
quem what will become of the unmarried 

aughters after their father’s death, and 
many an uncongenial marriage is entered 
into simply because the bride cannot bear 
the thought of dependence when she will 
no longer have a father’s love to depend on. 
The objection which will meet us here is, 
that by introducing this new class of work- 
ers into the community we should only be 
‘taking dinner out of the mouths of those 
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who have none, in order to give extra des- 
sert to those who have already had enough 
and to spare. It is true new channels must 
be found in order that the different classes 
may not interfere with one another, but we 
believe a little ingenuity might solve the 


‘problem with great benefit to society. 


Or if the remunerative labour be altogether 
denied us, might not societies of ladies be 
formed, avoiding all narrow sectarian feel- 
ing, for organized work among the poor? 
A standing army of charity, in which each 
should have her distinct post and allotted 
task; each be responsible for a certain 
amount of daily work, and each account- 
able to her superiors for the faithful dis- 
charge of it. They need wear no nuns’ 
costume, they need lead no conventual lives, 
they need take no irrevocable vows. All 
that would be necessary would be for each 
member to devote a certain portion of the 
day to the performance of her assigned du- 
ties. Work might be found to suit the 
taste and aptitude of each. Surely here 
no one could urge that we should trespass 
on the domain of others; in the wide field 
of charity there surely are not too many 
labourers, and an opening might be found 
for the employment of hundreds of girls, 
who would find in very truth that the mercy 
shown by them was ‘‘ twice blessed,” bless- 
ing those that give and those that take. 
Employment such as this need not interfere 
in the generality of cases with any reason- 
able idea of home duties ; and the progress 
made by the sisterhoods which have offered 
young ladies the only opportunity hitherto 
given them of engaging in this kind of work, 
shows that it is what they themselves ask for. 

We have hitherto been obliged to dwell 
too exclusively on the dark side of girls’ 
lives; let us turn for a moment to the 
brighter side of the picture. There is ac- 
tivity in these days for good as well as for 
evil; and we dare affirm that there never 
was a time in which so many ladies devoted 
themselves to good works as the present. 
Turn in whatever direction you will, you 
will see well-born women leaving luxurious 
homes, and devoting their lives, their for- 
tune, and their energy to charitable and 
often laborious and repulsive work. Ac- 
cording as their tenets may be ‘‘ Low” or 
‘‘High” Church, their Bibles or their 
crosses may be somewhat unnecessarily 
large and conspicuous ; but if all those who 
mock them possessed half their zeal and 
earnestness in charity, the world would im- 
prove far more rapidly than it does. It is 
easier to laugh than always to be zealous 
without extravagance, and wit is always 
easier than self-denial. 
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We have said that it would not interfere 
with any reasonable scheme of home duties, 
but in this we do not include the system 
which renders it necessary for every En- 
glish “yf to spend the greater part of her 
life in keeping up the shadow of an ac- 
quaintance with hundreds of people for 
whom she cares absolutely nothing. Soci- 
ety in London has now grown to be such a 
complete farce that it is difficult to speak 
of it seriously, and utterly impossible to 
account for the continuance of such a sys- 
tem except on the supposition that its long 
drudgery has so deprived those who have 
undergone it of their reasoning faculties 
that they believe it to be an eternal ordi- 
nance — impossible for mortals to change. 
We, who are young, perceive that our mon- 
ster tyrant is not invulnerable, and we ask 
for help in attacking and perchance in stay- 
ing him. We are no ascetics; the majority 
of us have no wish to abandon pleasure 
altogether; we ask rather to be able to en- 
joy it. Among men it is usually seen that 
the active and industrious are the moral 
and the worthy. Are women so differently 
constituted that we need fear a contrary 
effect upon them? Would an apprentice- 
ship in the arts of teaching, nursing, and 
managing be more dangerous to the char- 
acter of a future wife and mother than an 
apprenticeship in —— and flirtation? 
Would children be less likely to be well 
brought up by a mother whose ‘‘ works 
praise her in her gates,” than by one whose 
teaching is confined to very good advice 
which has never grown to example ? 

One word more, gentle reader. We do 
not pretend to be all saints; we do not say 
that there is nothing but noble feelings and 
aspirations among us; but this we do pro- 
test most solemnly, that there is a very gen- 
eral feeling among us against the life we 
now lead, and a strong craving for better 
things. Grant us but one trial, even though 
you grant it in scorn, and do not go on for 
ever condemning us untried. Even if it be 
believed that women’s hands are too weak 
to push forward any good cause (though 
they are deemed powerful enough in every 
bad one), would there be any harm in our 
trying? We might not move the load of 
evil one hair’s-breadth, but at all events we 
should not be increasing its weight by any 
acts of our own. And might we not even 
do good indirectly by shaming the men 
around us, who, with such splendid oppor- 
tunities, are as useless and more actively 
mischievous than ourselves, to buckle to in 
the great work, and to prove to us practi- 
cally their superiority ? 

In the name therefore of a large class, we 





demand for girls growing to womanhood 
the opportunity of spending a portion of 
their young lives in the service of their God 
and of their fellow-creatures. We implore 
for them a release from their present bond- 
age of idle selfishness, and the means not 
only of cultivating their talents, but of ex- 
ercising them in the cause of good and not 
of evil. We implore it for our own sakes, 
that our lives may be brightened by the 
blessing of God, which ever rests on all 
good works, whether successful or not in 
the eyes of the world. We implore it for 
the sake of those who are still young, that 
they may be saved the dreariness and degra- 
dation which we have undergone. We im- 
plore it for the sake of our country, which 
we feel to be suffering in dignity and char- 
acter from the example set by the class to 
which we belong. Lastly, we claim it, be- 
cause we feel that it cannot be the will of 
God that so many talents, youth, energy, 
intelligence, and influence, should be who . 
given up to devil’s work! 

Grant us a fair trial, and it shall be our 
fault if at the close of the present century 
it continues to be a reproach to be called 

‘*A Grew or THE Prrrop.” 
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I was walking quickly along one of our 
quiet country roads the other afternoon, 
with some fears that the mild December 
day would close and darkness overtake me 
before I reached home, when I was attracted 
by a group standing at the corner of the 
churchyard wall. There were two police- 
men and a lady in earnest talk, and, a few 
steps apart, a girl, her head bent, and a 
brown cape, faded and weather-beaten, 
drawn tightly round her. I stopped, and 
asked if anything were the matter. 

‘**T don’t know what to say to the case,” 
said the lady; ‘‘ the girl tells such a strange 
tale. She stopped me just now, and asked 
me to tell her the way to Hammersmith. 
She has walked all the way from Ipswich, 
she says. She has come down in search of 
her brother, who lives in Bromley near Lon- 
don. She has tried Bromley in. the East- 
end and Bromley in Kent, and, not finding 
him, she wants to go to Hammersmith, 
where she has an aunt living.” 

One of the policemen, a kindly-faced man, 
was bending down towards the girl and 
questioning her. She answered the ques- 
tions in a depressed and weary tone, but 
there were no contradictions in her state- 
ments. She did not cry, or make any as- 
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severation as to the truth of her singular 
story. She asked for nothing but to be 
directed on her way to Hammersmith. 

The policeman finished his cross-ques- 
tioning by asking, ‘* How old are you, my 
dear ?” 

** Just turned eighteen, sir.” She was 
small, and had almost the appearance of a 
child, but her face had an old expression. 

‘* Where do you live ?” 

She gave an address in Ipswich very 
promptly. 

‘* Now that’s so far so good,” said the 
man, turning to the lady. ‘‘ You see, 
ma’am, as I’ve been in Ipswich myself, and 
I know as there is such a street, likewise 
lane.” 

‘* But you see, my girl,” said the second 
policeman, ‘‘in case you’re not speaking 
the truth, and your statements ain’t correct, 
we can easily find out by applying to the 
force in Ipswich. Do you see?” 

The girl made no reply. 

The lady proposed to take her to the sta- 
tion and pay her fare into London. The 
policeman favoured the plan. The girl 
seemed content. As we walked towards 
the station, I noticed she seemed footsore 
and worn out. I asked her a few questions 


about her home, her brothers and sisters, 
and the like, and whether she had ever been 


to school. She said, ‘‘ Yes, for a little 
while, to a Quaker ragged-school, one that 
belonged to Miss , who lived at = 
and she mentioned the name and residence 
of an influential family of Ipswich, old ac- 
quaintances of my father. Her answers to 
my questions strengthened the belief in her 
truthfulness that her manner alone had 
raised. 

By this time it was nearly dark. Already 
on the clouds the red light of the City was 
beginning to flare like a flag of war thrown 
out above the great battle-field towards our 
quiet suburb, that we, in the midst of our 
trees and fields and fresh air, might know 
of the heat and glare and roar of the con- 
flict of life that rages so near us. Was it 
possible to send the girl —a stranger, poor, 
and disappointed — into London that night, 
to throw her off into the great roaring eddy 
that whirls and sucks into its hungry tide, 
year by year and month by month, not only 
the green fields and lanes of the country, 
but also its human sacrifice of innocence 
and ignorance and poverty? Was there 
no place near, where the poor child could 
sleep in peace and safety, and at least meet 
London in .the security of daylight? The 
po.iceman ** couldn't say as he knew of any 
respectable place in the village where she 
vould be taken in, and the L m Union 
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was five miles off.” He strongly advised 
that she should be sent into town. ‘It’s 
not very likely as she'll find her aunt with 
the bit of address she has, but she can go 
to the Union,” he said. Suddenly, in the 
dusk, I saw a figure which helped me in my 
perplexity. It was my father returning 
from his evening stroll. Iran to him, and 
told him the story in a few words. Tie saw 
the girl, and, after a few moments of con- 
sultation, decided she must remain. We 
named over the different cottages in the 
neighbourhood where it was possible for her 
to sleep, but to each there was an objection. 
Then we thought, could she not stay here? 
There was no room inthe house, to be sure, 
but could not a bed be made in the little 
saddle-room, where there was a stove, and 
which was clean and dry and airy? There 
were mattresses, of course, and, as if to 
suggest the plan, in the very saddle-room 
stood a pile of blankets, new and sweet, 
ready for Christmas presents for the poor 
families in the brick-fields. It was all ar- 
ranged in a few moments, the whole house- 
hold full of activity and sympathy. Our 
pretty little housemaid’s face looked quite 
radiant as she took the orders about the big 
tub, the can of hot water, towels, &c., and 
the details of arrangement of the little im- 
promptu bedroom. ‘‘ Indeed, Miss,” she 
said, ‘‘ I’m very glad to do it for the poor 
thing. Once, when father was going a 
journey on foot from Wales — on the Bath 
way, you know, Miss — he lost his way as 
it was getting dark, and he was tired and 
hungry, and he met a gentleman who asked 
him where he was going, and then took him 
to his own house, and gave him supper and 
a beautiful room to sleepin. He was the 
clergyman of the place, and a rich gentle- 
man beside. Father often told us the story, 
and I’ve always thought I should like to do 
the same for some one myself.” And she 
went off quite flushed and smiling with her 
bundle of sheets and blankets. 

Some clean garments were found to re- 
place the soiled and travel-stained clothes. 
The lady, her first friend, with whom I had 
found her, came up herself, bringing her 
some underclothing and a gift in money. 
She was not willing that her first kind 
thought of paying the girl’s fare into Lon- 
don should not be fulfilled, and had trebled 
the gift first intended. After the bath and 
fresh clothing it was difficult to recognise 
our little woman. She seemed to have 
washed away with the soilure of her jour- 
ney some of the dreary expression of her 
face. 

She sat on a low stool on the hearth, in 
the genial glow but semi-obscurity of the 
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firelight; and with her small thin white 

hands spread towards the warmth, and 

speaking with a strong Suffolk accent, she 

told the tale-of her wandering. I tell it as 

much in her own words as possible, only 

ey into narrative form what I got from 
er by questions. 

** My name is Sarah — Sarah Kidd. We 
live in lodgings in Upper Bond Street, near 
St. Helen’s Jail, Ipswich. Father is a 
knife-grinder, and mends umbrellas. I 
have three brothers, but I am the only girl. 
George is married, and John— he’s the 
one I’ve come to London to find— he’s 
married too, and he’s a baker. Jimmy is 
eleven ; he goes to school, and can read and 
write. I never went to school, except for 
a little bit. I wanted to go to Sunday- 
school, but I couldn’t. Father made me 
stay at home to sew gloves.” (This was 
said with hesitation.) ‘‘I can make three 
to four pairs of gloves a day, working 


steady, and I get three-halfpence for them. | 


Mother works at the gloves too, but she’s 
often ill and too bad to work, and I was 
the only one to do anything, and we were 
very bad off sometimes. John came to see 
us at Whitsuntide, and said his wife was 
expecting a baby, and he wanted me to 
come and look after the other little un. 


He couldn’t take me back then, he said, ' 
but he promised to send the money in a let- | 


ter when he got back. But he never sent 
no money, and we didn’t hear anything of 
him, and things were very bad at home, and 


I knew my aunt at Hammersmith had _ 


work steady, and she had been a glover in 
Ipswich too before she went to London. 
And I said to mother, ‘ I'll walk to London 
and find John, and then, beside getting my 
keep, I'll may be get some work. There’s 
plenty of work in London, and I'll send you 
some money in stamps in a letter.’ She 
was very bad off when I left, and work had 
been very slack for a good while. I started 
from Ipswich on Thursday fortnight, and 
walked about ten miles; but I took the 
wrong way, and got to Stowmarket. I did 
not know my way at all, you see, Miss, and 
the way I did all the journey was, when I 
came to a place, I always asked for the 
London road, and when I got on that I 
knew I must be going towards London. 
When I got to Stowmarket I went to a 
policeman, and asked him for a night order 
for the Union, for 'd no money to pay for 
a lodging, and he gave it me, and 
slept there that night, and the next day I 
walked on a good bit, about eighteen miles, 
I think. I never asked nobody for any- 
thing except a bit of bread now and again 
on the road, but when I was standing on 
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a bridge at the next place —I don’t remem- 
ber the name of the place—a gentleman 
asked me where I was going, and I said 
* London ;’ and he said, ‘ You're not going 
to walk, my girl?’ and I said ‘Yes.’ So 
then he gave me sixpence. It was nearl 
dark, and my hands were cold, and when 
was trying to find my pocket I dropped the 
sixpence in the mud; and I stayed there 
an hour seeking it, but I could not find it. 
The next place, I think, was Colchester, 
and it was getting late when I got there. 
I went to the stationhouse for a night order, 
and then I stopped to ask the way to the 
Union from a woman who was standing at 
a door; and she asked me if I was hungry, 
and I said ‘ Yes,’ and she said, ‘ You can’t 
| get anything to eat at the Union to-night, 
| but Tl give you a cup of tea and bit of 
| bread, for you look tired.’ So she took me 
jin, and when I was going she gave me a 
i of boots, for mine was all worn out. 
slept at the Union that night, and next 
‘morning a gentleman came in where I was 
picking oakum, and he stopped, and asked 
| me where I was going, and I said * London’ 
}again; and he said when he was going I 
need not do any more work, but might 
start at once, for I'd a long walk before me, 
and he gave me sixpence. That day I 
walked a long way, eighteen miles or more, 
and I got to Chelmsford. I tried to get a 
lodging for my sixpence, but I couldn't, 
‘and I slept at the Union there. After 
Chelmsford I come to Brentwood, and there 
a woman called Smith said she would take 
me in for the night and give me some tea 
for sixpence. So I stayed there that night. 
It was a lodging-house, and there were 
awful bad people in the house, but she was 
kind to me, and gave me a cup of tea in 
the morning. Yes, I often felt tired, — 
not so much when [ had the tea though, — 
for [always had to do some work at the 
Union before I started in the morning. 
Once I did some scrubbing for a woman 
who said she could not kneel; but it was 
mostly regular Union work that I did. I 
think people were very kind to me on the 
road all the way as I came along, but they 
were mostly poor people that spoke to me. 
They gave me something to eat, and spoke 
kind to me, that was all. I never asked 
them for money, and they was not likely to 
spare it. The policemen were always good 
to me, and the kindest were those near 





I London. 


‘* Well, Miss, the next place was Rom- 
ford, and there I slept at the Union. I’m 
not sure, but I think it was there we had 
the rats. ‘There was hay under the boards 
we slept on, and the rats were underneath, 
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and were running over us all night. They 
ate ahole in my cloak. We were all fright- 
ened at them, and couldn't sleep. ext 
morning I didn’t start till late, and it was 
near dark before I got to a place called 
Iiford. I could not find a policeman, and 
I couldn’t find the Union, and I lost my 
way, altogether, I think. As I was walk- 
ing along the road, it was very dark, and I 
caught my foot on something and fell into 
some deep water up to my waist. I think 
it must have been the canal. I screamed 
out, for I was dreadful frightened, and 
thought I was going to be drowned; and 
a man came up and pulled me out, and 
helped me to wring out my clothes. 

** He gave me fourpence, and I went on; 
but I was cold and wet, and it was dark, 
and I was very hungry. Then I thought 
now I had fourpence I could get a lodging, 
and need not keep on looking for the Union 
any more. So I walked on to a public- 
house the man had pointed out to me, and 
asked them to take me in, but the woman 
said it was ten o'clock, and the fire was out, 
and they had no room; she told me to go 
to another public-house further down the 
road, but when I got there they would not 
take me in either —I was so wet and poor- 
looking, I suppose — but the woman gave 
me a cup of tea and piece of bread for two- 
pence. 

**T walked on and on, for I was wet and 
very cold; but I could not see anything but 
a straight road, and every house was closed 
up for the night. Then at last I sat down 
against a heap of stones, and cried. I sat 
there till near morning, I think, and then I 
got up again, and walked on, for I began 
to see London before me. I knew it must 
be London at last. I found Bromley in 
Middlesex, you see it’s in London itself, 
and I went about all that day looking for 
my brother. <A policeman was very kind 
to me; he took hold of my hand, and said, 
* Come along, my dear,’ and he went round 
with me to all the bakehouses to ask for my 
brother, but he wasn’t there. So then they 
said it might be Bromley in Kent, and I 
had better try there next day. So I went 
and asked fora night ticket, and the police- 
man said, ‘We don’t give night tickets 
here; just you go and stand against the 
wall with the women, and go in when the 
door opens.’ I think this was the nicest 
Union I was in. They gave me some gruel 
there, beside a piece of bread. We had 
carpet beds there, swung between two 
boards, and each a blanket, but it was very 
cold, for I couldn’t sleep in my clothes, they 
were so wet. The women in the room 
talked awful bad, but I was so tired I soon 
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fell asleep. On Saturday I started for 
Bromley in Kent, and that night I slept at 
Croydon, and stayed there all Sunday too, 
for i had a pain in my knee, and it rained 
hard all day. The policeman let me stay 
nearly all day in the station-house, and gave 
me something to eat too. They were very 
kind to me there. So then on Monday [ 
went to Bromley, and all that day long I 
was searching for my brother, but I couldn't 
so much as find the street in which he said 
he lived, and I had to go to the Union 
again that night, thinking to myself he 
might be dead. ‘To-day I came on here to 
find my way to Hammersmith, when the 
lady met me. I don’t know what I shall 
do if I don’t find my brother. I don’t 
want to go back to Ipswich. I think I 
might get work in London, perhaps, and 
send mother the stamps home in a letter.” 

The next day Sarah went into Lordon to 
seek her aunt. It was the first time she 
had ever been in a train in her life. and she 
seemed much reassured when she found she 
was under the care of the guard, whom I 
suppose she regarded in the same way as 
she did the policeman, in the light of a 
guardian angel. She had sufficient money 
to provide for food and a respectable lodg- 
ing for two days in case she did not find her 
aunt, and on the day but one following, we 
arranged to meet her in town at the Work- 
ing Women’s College at five o’clock. 

Letters from Ipswich came the next morn- 
ing in reply to our inquiries, fully corrob- 
orating the account Sarah had given of her- 
self and family, beside revealing one of 
those sad, but, alas! too frequent pictures 
of household misery arising from the intem- 
perance and cruelty of the father. 

My sister on the day appointed went to 
Queen Square, and gave me the further ac- 
count of Sarah’s adventure as follows :— 

‘* Mrs. Circlestone, the housekeeper at 
the College, told me when I got in that the 
girlthad come. ‘ She’s been telling me her 
story, Miss, and I think she seems a sensi- 
ble girl, for the first thing she said, when 
she found you were not here, was, might 
she have a little water to wash her face and 
hands? and then she took a comb out of 
her pocket, and went into the yard, and 
combed her hair, which-seemed decent and 
sensible, you know, Miss.’ I ordered Sarah 
some tea, and then sent for her to come to 
the office to tell me how she had sped since 
we saw her off in the train from our station. 
She came in, her face shining with soap and 
friction. The history of her two days was 
discouraging. She had found her aunt, but 


the woman had evidently wished to have no 
responsibility about the girl, and had told 
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her she was going to leave the neighbour- 
hood, and refused to say whither she was 
going. She however gave Sarah a letter 
from her mother, which had been sent to 
Hammersmith, on the chance of Sarah’s go- 
ing there. Sarah stayed all night in Ham- 
mersmith, and the next morning early 
started for Queen Square. She had safely 
navigated the confusion of streets, and at 
two o’clock reached the College steps, and 
then had walked patiently to and fro those 
three long hours, till the time appointed. 
And here she was again drifted to our feet, 
a poor waif and stray, without anchor or 
haven. 

‘* I took Mrs. Circlestone into my coun- 
sel as to what must be done next, and a bed 
was made for Sarah in one of the empty 
class-rooms, where she slept surrounded by 
desks, maps, and black-boards. Before she 
went to bed Sarah told me that Mrs. Circle- 
stone’s little maid Celia had lent her a pet- 
ticoat to wear till her own could be washed 
and mended, thus taking from her own 
scanty wardrobe to provide for the neces- 
sity of her poorer sister. 

‘**The next morning early I started with 
Sarah, — who, with her small bundle under 
her arm, followed me through the crowded 
streets with the unquestioned meekness of a 
dog, —in the hope of finding for her a 
temporary home in some charitable institu- 
tion, where she could remain till work could 
be got for her. We went to one or two 
industrial schools and refuges before we 
found a suitable place for Sarah: she 
seemed to present a somewhat exceptional 
case, to which the object of the charities 
did not apply. In some they needed a 
character of some months’ standing to be 
given; in others they required her to have 
been convicted of some crime; for some 
her plight was too bad, for some, thank 
God, it was too good. In each place, how- 
ever, we were met with kindly interest and 
good-will; and though one or two of the 
Institutions represented the extreme shades 
of religious difference, we found a hearty 
sympathy and spirit of co-operation exist- 
ing between them which must increase their 
usefulness and influence very much. 

‘* Towards evening we found a haven; 
‘The Refuge,’ in Newport Market. The 
Sister, standing in her long grey dress and 
spotless linen cap, asks a few business-like 
questions, knitting briskly at a grey stock- 
ing the while, and closing with the welcome 
words, ‘I will take her.’ 

‘*] said good-bye to Sarah, promising 
that we would come to see her in a few 
days, and so left her by the pleasant fire in 
the women’s dormitory.” 
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Three days later we went up to London 
to see Sarah at the Refuge. It was two 
days before Christmas, and the Charing 
Cross Station wore a bustling holiday face. 
There were heaps of luggage, hampers and 
parcels, piled on the platform; gentlemen 
and ladies acting their own ‘* Christkindel,” 
with arms filled with parcels, for some 
Christmas-tree or other; lots of bright- 
faced children going home for the holidays. 
Out of this scene of bustle we passed into 
the streets, among the gay shops decked 
out with Christmas green, and through the 
jostling crowd into narrower and yet nar- 
rower streets, till the daylight of the waning 
winter's afternoon seemed almost closed out 
by the shadowing walls; and the open 
stalls of vegetables and meat were lit up 
with flaming gas-lights. But even here, 
into these dark passages, amid the filth and 
squalor, a whisper of the message of Christ- 
mas had come. Holly and mistletoe were 
hung on the stalls, and ~~ were buying 
their Christmas dinners. careworn-look- 
ing woman stood near us for a moment in 
the crowded passage ; she held one child by 
the hand and another on her arm. She was 
buying a piece of meat. It was not a large 
piece, neither was the store large to which 
it was added in the basket; but, after a 
moment’s eyeing of the pile of green, she 
said, ‘‘ I'll have a penn’orth of Christmas, 
please,” and she put the bit of green into 
the baby’s hand, and moved on. 

Suddenly we came to the flat front of a 
building two stories high, rising above the 
dingy houses that surrounded it. It looked 
as if it might have been built for workshops, 
and afterwards converted into a dwelling- 
place. We rang at a bell, and a porter 
opened the wide dark door. We asked to 
see ‘Sister Priscilla.” We stood a moment 
or so in a wide-paved entry, and then the 
inner door opened, and we found ourselves 
in a large bright room, with a clean scrubbed 
floor and a hospitable fire, which reflected 
its smiles in rows of shining tins hung 
against the wall. 

A young man ina white apron and two 
bright-faced boys were busy pouring out 
coffee, and arranging piles of bread on 
plates on the long table. A tall, handsome 
young woman, in a black dress, and white cap, 
and carrying keys in her hand, appeared, 
and led us up a narrow staircase, through 
a long room, down each side of which were 
ranged beds covered with brown blankets, 
and each bed had a bench set at the foot. 
The room was lofty, warm, and bright; and 
raising my eyes, I saw upon the rovgh- 
hewn rafters, in clear letters, ‘* Blessed are 
the pure in heart ;” ‘‘ Blessed are the poor 
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in spirit ;” ‘‘ Blessed are the meek.” At 
the end of the room Sister Priscilla met us, 
and took us to her little sitting-room, sim- 
ple and small, but bearing the indescribable 
touches which show refinement and cultiva- 
tion. It was just ‘‘ taking-in time,” or the 
time when the doors are open to admit the 
men and women who seek the Refuge for 
the night. ‘*Should we like to see the 
‘taking-in?’ You will hear some very sad 
stories,” said Sister Priscilla, ‘* but I think 
you will be interested.” 

We went and sat in the little office be- 
hind the window at which the applicants 
stood and gave their names, and answered 
the questions of the receiver who sat at the 
desk. ‘There were a few moments of wait- 
ing, and then the great door was opened, 
and out of the darkness a crowd of white 
faces pressed forward to the light. 

The women came first, each stepping up 
to the window into the light, giving her 
name, age, &c., and then passing on till the 
full number, twenty-seven, was made up. 
Each person may stay in the Refuge seven 
nights, and every effort is made to get them 
employment before the week expires. 

Some of the women were middle-aged, 
some very young, but the faces varied little 
in their stolid expression of misery. Some 
one or two looked sad and pitiful: only one, 
a girl, with a veil tied over her face, smiled ; 
it was the worst face there. The questions 
were nearly the same to all. ‘ What is 
your name?” ‘* Are you from London or 
the country ?” &c. And the answers were, 
**T have done sempstress work ;” ‘‘ I have 
been a servant;” ‘‘Ilave no friends ;” 
** Seeking work all over London;” ‘* No 
home ;” ‘‘ Slept in dormitories or refuges, 
sometimes in dry doorways — anywhere.” 

There was a dreary monotony about the 
stories which seemed to make tragedy the 
rule of life, and awfully commonplace. So 
twenty-seven passed away into the haven 
of firelight, safety, and warm coffee. Many 
were turned away, for whom there was no 
room. They did not murmur, but passed 
away, vanishing like forlorn spirits into the 
darkness of the street. ‘The men followed. 
They seemed to represent more varied 
classes than the women had done. Some 
were boys, and some men. Carpenters, 
labourers, bricklayers, plumbers, clerks, — 
every trade almost had its representative. 
Several men from the country came to Lon- 
don in the hope of finding work, and had 
found none. Some were dressed with a 

inful effort to maintain appearances of 
respectability. One man spoke with the 
accent ofa gentleman. I thought he seemed 
reluctant to answer the questions put to him. 








TWO GIRLS OF THE PERIOD. 


It was touching to see the eagerness that 
lit up the faces when there was a mention 
of work. One especially struck me,—a 
young, stoutly-built man, with a fine face. 
He stepped up into the light of the window: 
‘*A ship’s carpenter, aged twenty-two.” 
He spoke with a north-country accent. 
** Come to London to seek work.” 

** I think I’ve got you something to do,” 
said the superintendent at the desk, ad- 
dressing him, as he did each one, with a 
pleasant smile. (Such a look of eagerness 
spreads over the anxious haggard young 
face.) ‘‘ It’s togoto sea. Will you go?” 

‘© Yes, sir.” 

**The ship Providence, Captain Frank, 
bound for North Shields: she is loading 
now at the Wharf, and sails at halt- 
past eight to-night. Will you go?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

‘* Have you had anything to eat since you 
left here this morning?” 

** No, sir.” 

‘* Then here is threepence to get some 
tea, and here is the letter from me to Cap- 
tain Frank. Ill keep your place open for 
you here till half-past eight in case you don’t 
get it, of course.” 

** I’m very much obliged to you, sir, very 
much obliged,” he repeated, and pushed his 
way through the waiting crowd of men, some 
looking after him with half-listless, half-en- 
vious eyes for his good luck. A thin, tall 
man followed, who looked ill. 

‘*Let me see; you have been a police- 
man, and you say they won’t take you on 
the force again. I have been thinking you 
might get into the army though, into a regi- 
ment going to the Cape. The climate might 
suit your health better than that of home.” 

‘** I'm very willing, sir.” 

**Then I will talk to you about it in 
awhile. All right, pass on.” And the next 
ae up. 

man dressed in black, with a highly- 
smoothed hat, held very carefully, and the 
coat buttoned up closely, a pin supplying 
the place of a missing button. A very sad 
face. : 

‘** You were here last night; your name 
You are a clerk, | believe.” 

** | was a clerk,” is the reply. 

** Well, yes, I meant that—I hope you 
will be again. Have you found any work 
yet?” 

‘*No, sir. I went to”"—&e. &.— 
(mentioning different addresses,) ‘‘ and I 
couldn’t get anything. I-cannot last much 
longer, if I don’t get work soon.” 

‘** Here’s a place here I’ve got as a light 
porter in a draper’s shop, but they want a 
young man. How old are you?” 
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THE UNDER SIDE. 


‘* Thirty-six, sir.” 

‘“*Ah! I am afraid it won't do. 
want a younger man.” 

‘*[’m not particular, sir; I'd take boys’ 
wages, you know.” 

**No, I am afraid it won’t make any dif- 
ference. Never mind, I'll try to get some- 
thing better for you. Pass on.” 

And so he passes on, and another follows, 
with a fresh story, told in a few words, of 
the strife for work — only work, the highest 
boon that life can give the poor. 

When we went upstairs again we saw the 
women who had come in sitting on the 
benches at the foot of the beds, waiting for 
their coffee and bread. They had taken 
off their bonnets, and talked quietly to each 
other. After seeing Sarah, and talking with 
her awhile, we went again to the little sit- 
ting-room with Sister Priscilla, and sat 
awhile by her pleasant fire, while she told 
us much that was interesting of her work. 

She kindly promised to give Sarah em- 
ployment in the house during the following 
days, but she strongly advised her being 
removed as soonas possible. ‘* I can make 
no discrimination as to character, here,” 
she said. ‘‘I take in those whose simple 
claim is their being homeless and miserable, 
and there must necessarily be here compan- 
ionship which is injurious to a girl such as 
Sarah.” 

She spoke again of the immense difficulty 
of finding work for the women, and the 
almost hopelessness of their ever being 
helped to a new and better status in so- 
ciety. ‘* And some of the most pitiful cases 
are the most hopeless,” she continued. 
**That poor woman there with the baby, 
that you stopped to speak to as you came 
up the room: what is to become of her and 
the child when there are so many industri- 


They 
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ous and respectable girls seeking for work 
in vain? Yet the child is a great blessing 
to the woman; and,” she continued, look- 
ing up from her knitting for a moment with 
a smile, ‘‘it is pleasant to me to havea 
little child here at Christmas time.” 

All honour to the love and courage of the 
heart that, forsaking the ease and refine- 
ments of life, could thus cast in its lot with 
the poor and miserable, and in the midst of 
the dreariness of London poverty shed 
around it through womanly love and sym- 
pathy a light which shows to these desolate 
hearts something of the lost Eden — home. 

I think these were the thoughts in our 
hearts as we said ‘‘ Good-night” to Sister 
Priscilla, and left her standing among her 
women. 

Three hours later we were in the midst 
of a large party in Hyde Park. It was 
strange to look at the long glittering sup- 
per-table and remember the last scene of 
hospitality we had witnessed. Here also 
were Christmas decorations, and here also 
there were pleasant Christmas grectings in- 
terchanged, and here also there were kindly 
hearts. 

One lady in the company listened to the 
tale of Sarah, and made an offer for her of 
work and kindly interest, and a home in 
the country, not far from one of the vil- 
lages where not three weeks ago she had 
slept in the casual ward of the Union. 

Sarah is now in an Industrial Home for 
female servants, where she will remain till 
she is fitted to take her situation. 


This sketch is literally true, an uncol- 
oured picture of life —as we ‘*‘ respectable ” 
classes so seldom see it — from the Under 
Side. 

Aenes T, Harrison. 





GHOSTS. 


Guosts often come to my window, 
And knock at my chamber door, 
Or sit by my side at dinner, 
Or walk with me on the shore. 
I know their villanous faces, 
As they giggle, and sneer, and jar; 
They will not be gone, so Ill count them, 
And tell them what they are, 


Ghosts of ambitions buried, 
Ghosts of a love grown cold, 
Ghosts of a fortune squandered, 
Ghosts of a tale that’s told, 





Ghosts of a traitorous friendship, 
And of follies nine times nine! 
Come, Wizard! come! and lay them 
In the deep Red Sea! — of Wine. 
All the Year Round. 


WE are to have an Egyptian Agricultural 
Commission. The Viceroy of Egypt has deputed 


Colonel Muchir and Bengari Bey to visit France, 
England, Holland, Belgium, and Prussia in or- 
der to study the systems and implements of ag- 
riculture in the schools_of husbandry in those 
countries, and present reports on the subject, 
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From Once a Week. 
HOW THE PORTUGUESE LEARN ENGLISH. 


Wuen the Vicar of Wakefield’s son (sup- 
sed to represent Goldsmith himself, whose 
irthright it was to make practical bulls) 
landed in Holland with the intention of pay- 
ing his way across the Continent by teach- 
ing English, it then first occurred to him 
that for that purpose it was desirable that 
he should possess the language of the na- 
tives. As he knew not a word of Dutch, 
he threw up the game at once, deeming his 
ignorance an insuperable bar to success in 
his original project, and fell back upon his 
flute. He would not have been so easily 
beaten, had he been endowed with the pluc 
that distinguishes the author of a little book 
now before us, which it is a real pleasure to 
introduce to our readers. It is written by 
a Portuguese for the instruction of the 
youth of his nation in the English language ; 
but his own preface sets forth so much bet- 
ter than we can do it, both his design and 
his competence to put it in execution, that 
we will let him speak for himself. ‘A 
choice of familiar dialogues clean of gallic- 
isms and despoiled phrases, it was missing 
™ to studious portuguege and brazilian 
outh, and also to persons of other nations 
that wish to know the portuguese language. 
We sought all we may do, to correct that 
want, composing and divising the present 
little work in two parts. The first includes 
a greatest vocabulary proper names by 
alphabetical order; and the second fourty- 
three Dialogues adapted to the usual pre- 
cisions of the life. For that reason we did 
put, with a scrupulous exactness, a great 
variety own expressions to english and por- 
tuguese idioms without to attach us selves 
(as make some others) almost at a literal 
translation ; translation what only will be 
for to accustom the portuguese pupils, or 
foreign, to speak very bad any of the men- 
tioned idioms. . . The works which we 
were conferring for this labour, fond use us 
for nothing; but those what were publish- 
ing to Portugal or out they were almost all 
composed for some foreign, or for some na- 
tional little acquainted in the spirit of both 
languages. It was resulting from that care- 
lessness to rest these Works fill of imper- 
fections, and anomalies of style; in spite 
of the infinite typographical faults which 
sometimes invert the sense of the periods. 
It increase not to contain any of those 
Works the figured pronunciation of the 
english words, nor the prosodical accent in 
the portuguese: indispensable object whom 
wish to speak the english and portuguese 
languages correctly. We expect then who 
the little book (for the care what we wrote 
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him and for her typographical correction) 
that may be worth the acceptation of the 
studious persons, and especially of the 
Youth, at which we dedicate him particu- 
larly.” 

There is a rhythmical march in these sen- 
tences which reminds one of what Lord 
Byron said of the ‘* perfect harmony” of 
Coleridge’s poetry; that if he wrote non- 
sense verses their melody would so com- 
pletely satisfy the ear as to lull the intellect 
to sleep for atime. It is not till we have 
nearly got through the preface that we 
waken to the conviction that if not abso- 
lutely unint lligible, it is at least a very 
difficult nut to crack. What does pierce 
through the husk in which it is involved, is 
a sort of noble confidence in himself which 
great authors — Milton, for example, and 
Horace inhis Exegi monumentum ode — have 
not been ashamed to confess, and which is 
as far as possible from the Devil’s darling 
sin, the pride that apes humility. It would 
perhaps have been more graceful to have 
omitted the strictures upon his predecessors 
and their works in which the writer indulges ; 
and indeed his merits in his own line are so 
transcendant that they require no such foil 
to set them off. The portico, highly orna- 
mented as it is, does not belie the richness 
of the interior. Having crossed the thresh- 
old, and proceeding to examine in detail the 
‘*own expressions, idiotisms, dialogues 
adapted to all the precisions of life, and 
proverbs,” new and varied beauties of style 
crowd upon us at every step, till the climax 
of enjoyment is reached in the series of 
witty and instructive anecdotes. The modus 
operandi of the author seems to have been 
simple but painstaking. Not being ac- 
quainted with a single syllable of the lan- 
guage he has undertaken to teach, but being, 
apparently — we will not vouch for the fact 
—tolerably conversant with French, he has 
furnished himself with complete Portu- 
guese-French, and French-English Diction- 
aries, and translated, or as he might say 
traduced, every word and sentence literally. 
The key to his method is given us by a 
comparative anatomy of the Proverbs, and 
once in possession of it our readers will 
find little difficulty in making sense of his 
English by re-translating it into French. 
We give a few instances : — 


‘* A take is worth two you shall have.”’ 
Un Tiens vaut deur tu l’auras. 


** Few, few the bird make her nest.”’ 
Petit a petit Voiseau fait son nid. 


** A thing is tell another is make.’’ 
Dire est une, faire est autre. 
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** Who is alike to meet ones,”’ 
Les pareils se recontrent. 


** To do the fine spirit.” 
Faire le bel esprit. 


** Fatten his foot.’’ 
Graissez sa patte, 


Many more of our familiar proverbs 
appear in an entirely new costume. ‘* The 
mountain in work put out a mouse.” ‘So 
many go the jar to spring that at last rest 
there.” ‘‘ This stone as roll not heap up 
not foam.” This last word suggests one of 
the many difficulties which beset his path 
and which would have discouraged an ordi- 
nary man. The English tongue being 
richer in synonyms than the French, dic- 
tionary makers are apt to give a puzzling 
variety of renderings ef the same word — 
How choose, when all are equally new and 
unknown? Our author, like all men of 
genius, has trusted to his own fine instinct, 
and we are bound to say it has never misled 
him into taking the right word when he had 
the chance of a wrong one. Mousse, in 
French, he finds equivalent to ‘* Moss — 
— foam — lather,” &c., in English. He 
selects the second word without hesitation. 
ee almost wonder he did not go a little 
arther and choose ‘‘ Midshipman.”) To 
maigre, again, the meanings given are 
‘* thin — slim — slight — lean.” He dips 
in the lucky bag and draws out the third 
of these. ‘* Will you mutton? 
slight ?” says an interlocutor in one of the 
dialogues. 
very frequently, are used with the strictest 
impartiality as the equivalents of faire, and 
so are * tell” and “say” for dire. ‘* You 
have me done to expect too.” (Vous m’avez 
Sait trop attendre.) ‘* You not make who 
to babble.” (Vous ne faites que babiller.) 
**You shall make me into any slippers,” is 
rathera startling order to give a shoemaker ; 
and a tailor would stare a little at being 
asked, ‘‘ Can you do me a coat?” as well 
as at the following moral reflection, ‘* That 
a coat go too well it must that he be just!” 
If he seemed puzzled, however, he would 
be reproached with ‘* Do not might one’s 
understand to speak ? ” 

Jeu, is translated indifferently by game, 
pack, play, and gaming, but always with 
that singular felicity which leads the author 
to embcilish all that he touches. 


** Do you like the gaming? ”’ 

**T don’t like the play.”’ 

*«* At what pack will you that we does play ?”’ 
** To the cards.”’ 

** Waiter, give us a card’s game,”’ 

** What is the trump? ”’ 

** The club’s king.”’ 


Fat or! 


. ! 
**Do” and ‘‘ make,” recurring 
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“ That bad ; there is not a trump.”’ 
‘* This time I have a great deal pack.”’ 

** Don’t speak on in the game.”’ 

** Do not look my game.”’ 


When all is excellent the difficulty of 
selection becomes distracting. To use one 
of his own phrases, “ I want all that — but 
can’t one to buy all at once. I must choice 
myself.” We cannot transcribe the whole 
book, but must content ourselves with set- 
|ting before our readers a few bricks only 
‘from this remarkably homogeneous edifice, 
of which it may be said, in the words of a 
| Hampton Court gardener concerning the 
| famous vine, ‘‘ No deficiency is wanting to 
| make it complete.” 








Dialogue 18.— For to ride a horse. 

| ¢ Here is a horse who havea bad looks. Give 
| mi another, [ will not that. He not sall know 
| to march, he is pursy, he is foundered: Don’t 
you are ashamed to give me a jade as like? he is 
unshoed, he is with nails up ; it want to lead to 
the farrier. He go limp, he is disable.’’ 

** Let us prick. Go us more fist never i was 
seen a so much bad beast ; she will not nor to 
bring forward nor to put back.”’ 

| **Strek him the bridle hold him the reins 
shorters. Pique strongly make to marsh him.,’’ 
| **T have pricked him enough, but I can’t to 
make march him.’’ 
|  **Go down, i shall make march.’’ 
** Take care that he not give you a foot kick’s.”’ 
** Then he kicks for that i look? Look here 
if I knew to tame his !”’ 


The dialogues are all exquisite, but ‘‘ it 
is diflicult to enjoy well so much several,” 
and we must find space for two or three 
|anecdotes, so, with much regret, we tear 
‘ourselves from the dramatic to give a few 
specimens of the narrative form. 


| 
| 


| Two friends who from long they were not 
seen meet one’s selves for hazard. ‘ How do is 
thou?’ told one of the two. —‘ No very well,’ 
told the other, ‘and i am married from that I 
saw thee.’ —‘ Good news.’ — ‘ Not quit, because 
i had married with a bad woman. ’ — ‘So much 
worse.” —‘ Not so much great deal worse ; be- 
cause her dower was from two thousand lewis,’ 
—‘ Well that comfort.’ —‘ Not absolutely ; why 
,i had emploied this sum for to buy some mut- 
tons which are all deads of the rot.’ — ‘ That is 
indeed very sorry.’ — ‘ Not so sorry, because the 
selling of hers hide have bring me above the 
price of the muttons.’—‘So you are then in- 
demnified ?’—‘ Not quit, because my house 
where i was deposed my money, finish to be con- 
| sumed of the flames.” — ‘Oh here is great mis- 
fortune !’ —‘ Not so great nor i either because 
| my wife and my house are burned together.’ ”” 


‘“* Philip, king’s Macedonia, being fall, and 
seeing the extension of her body drawed upon 
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the dust was cry, ‘ Greats Gods ! that we may | acceptance. As a bouquet dadieu we wind 
have little part in this univers !”” up with a letter inserted by the author for 


| the sake of its style, but which, we must 


** At the middle of a night very dark, a blind | ae oon 
was walk in the streets with a light on the hand | omen mag — baffled our attempts 


and a full jar upon the back. Some one which 
ran do meet him, and surprised of that light | 
‘Simple that you are,’ told him, ‘ what serve 
you this light? The night and the day are not 
them the same by you?’ —‘ It is not for me,’ 
was answering the blind, ‘ that i bring this light, 
it is to the and the giddies which seem to you do 
not come to run against me and make to break , 
my jar.’”’ 





Rousseau to M. Boxer. 

‘* With a single friend as you, sir, should be 
one’s self always quiet, if the acknowledgment 
| was exclude the confusion, The mine grow to 
the sight of yours kindnesses, It is true that 
having now, by to serv me, three or four per- 
sons that it must to maintain and to pay them, i 
went some a helps ; but I went not that of the 

To quote the enthusiastic reviewer of | fourth part what you send me, Tam too much 
another publication, ‘ This book is an un-| better, but i saw not to keep as a fillet so thin 
mixed delight from beginning to end, ex- what the attachment at the idle trashes from that 
cept of course, that it has an end,” and we | — —_ oo rs + ep all fancy 
regret extremely our inability to bid the | me 5 ot re ~ , =. i ae ee 
reader judge for himself by straightway | °°™‘°D’ One 8 88h fo Work. 
procuring it. But alas! this treasure of 
philology has been considered too precious 
for the vulgar eye, and ruthlessly withdrawn | 





In conclusion we would offer our best 
acknowledgments to the Senhor José de 
Fonseca for having invented and introduced 
from circulation by the Parisian publishers. | to us, by means of this unpretending little 
We have, therefore, taken this opportunity | work, a language pre-eminently calculated 
of rescuing from oblivion a few of its flow- | to fulfil the object of all language (accord- 
ers of rhetoric, and making them up into|ing to Talleyrand) —that of concealing 
the nosegay we present for our reader’s! our meaning. 














RETRENCHMENT: A SOLILOQUY. 
(BY A SENTIMENTALIST IN THE CIVIL SERVICE.) 


Otp fogies say, old stories show, 
That fellows, fools though far above, 
For girls half mad went years ago, 
Fell, as they used to say, in love. 
So frantic as those fellows flew, 
Never in these days you see men ; 
Some seniors this attribute to 
Tobacco, which they smoked not then. 


They melancholy got, and pale, 
In various books, the fact we read ; 
Became indifferent to ale, 
And actually off their feed ! 
A state of mind one scarcely can 
One’s self imagine being in ; 
Except, supposing that a man 
Were terribly hard up for tin. 


Yet when I look into the face 

Of somebody that [I could name ; 
It is undoubtedly the case 

That something like a gentle flame 
Communicated from her eyes, 

A slight sensation does impart, 
Which, if a fellow were unwise, 

He might encourage in his heart. 








Her smile such happiness beams through, 
That if she were a fellow’s wife, . 
He fancies he’d be happy too, 
Being the partner of her life. 
But when he estimates her dress, 
And counts the cost of being wed, 
Of course this dream of happiness 
He then dismisses from his head. 


But now economy’s the cry 
In public service ; so it may 
Become the fashion by-and-by 
Likewise in the domestic way. 
Impressions one might then allow 
To have upon him those effects, 
Which prudence will not suffer, now, 
Them to produce, if he reflects. 


Once, on two hundred pounds a year, 

I’ve heard, a couple could commence 3 
Now it requires a thousand, clear — 

So great is married life’s expense, 
Perhaps Retrenchment will recall 

The cheaper times of which we’re told, 
And fellows, if they choose, may fall 


In love and marry as of old. Punch, 


Tr is anticipated that the French North Polar 
Expedition will start early in the spring. Prince 
Napoleon has subscribed £400 to the enterprise. 





THE COUNTRY-HOUSE ON 


CHAPTER V. 
SECRET, SILENT LOVE. 
Tue parents entered Manna’s cell. 
Manna calmly met them, and said, — 

‘* Welcome, and may God’s blessing be 
with you!” She extended her hand to her 
father; her hand thrilled as she felt the ring 
on her father’s thumb. Then she threw her- 
self upon her mother’s breast and kissed her. 

‘** Forgive me,” she cried, ‘‘ forgive me! 
Do not think me heartless; I must do so— 
no, I will to do so. I thank you, that you 
have granted my request.” 

«Yes, indeed, we put no constraint upon 
you,” said the mother; and Sonnenkamp, 
who had not yet assented, was obliged to 
comply with her wishes. 

Manna’s countenance became suddenly 
lighted up; she said that she was glad to 
see her parents looking so well, and that 
she prayed for them daily, and that heaven 
would hearken to her prayer. Manna had 
a tone of voice in which one seemed to feel 
the repressed tears; this voice appeared to 
affect Sonnenkamp, so that he placed his 
hand upon his heart, and his posture and 
look were as if he were making a silent 
vow. 

When Manna asked after Roland, he said, 
with the mien of one speaking to a person 
who has been ill and is just convalescent, 
that Roland was in the park, and Manna 
must go with them, and greet the ladies and 
Herr von Pranken. 

When her father mentioned this name, 
a slight shudder went over Manna, but she 
said with immediate composure, — 

** | will see no one but you and Roland.” 

A lay-sister was sent for Roland. Mean- 
while, Manna explained, that, according to 
the regulations, she must return for a year 
to the world, and then —she hesitated a 
moment, and ended with the words —if her 
present resolution continued, she would 
take the veil. 

**And will you never tell me, why and 
how this thought has sprang up in you?” 
asked Sonnenkamp in a supplicating tone. 

** Indeed 1 will, father, when it is all 
over.” 





**T don’t comprehend! I don’t compre- 
hend it!” cried Sonnenkamp aloud. Man- | 
na hushed the loud tone of her father with | 
her hand, signifving to him that here in the 
convent no one spoke so loud. 

Roland, after whom they had been look- | 
ing for a long time, was terrified and shrank | 
back, when, awakened suddenly by a form | 
clothed in black, he found himself in the | 
church. He was conducted to Manna. He! 
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embraced his sister heartily, crying out, — 
‘** You good, bad sister!” 

He could say no more, from the impetu- 
osity of his feelings. 

** Not so violent,” said the maiden, 
soothingly. ‘* Indeed! what a strong lad 
you have got to be! ” 

**And you so tall! And you look like 
him, but Eric is handsomer than you are. 
Yés, laugh if you will! Isn’t itso, mother ? 
Isn’t it, father? Ah, how glad he will be 
when you return home, and how much you 
will like him too!” 

Roland talked sometimes of St. Anthony, 
sometimes of Eric, mingling them together, 
and telling what an excellent man he had 
for a teacher and friend; and when Manna 
said that she should not go home until 
spring, Roland ended by saying, — 

**You can very well imagine how Herr 
Eric looks; when you go into the chapel, 
look at St. Anthony, he looks exactly like 
him, exactly as good. But he can also be 
strict; he has been an artillery-oflicer.” 

Again the father made the request, and 
the mother joined in it, that Manna would 
accompany them in their journey to the 
baths, after which she would be allowed to 
come back to the convent. 

Manna informed them that she could not 
interrupt her studies and her retreat. 

The strange, thrilling tone of her voice 
had something saddening init, and when she 
now stated how earnestly she hoped to be- 
come clear and resolute in her determina- 
tion to be constant to the religious life, 
tears came into her mother’s eyes. But 
her father gazed fixedly at her; he hardly 
saw his child, hardly knew where he was. 
He heard a voice, which once —it seemed 
incredible that he was the same person —he 
had heard many, many years ago; and as 
he thus gazed, he saw not his child, not the 
scenes around him, he saw nothing but a 
neglected little mound of earth in the 
churchyard of a Polish village. | He passed 
his broad hand over his whole face, and, as 
if waking up, he looked now at his child, 
and heard her saying, — 

‘*T shali be constant to the life.” 

He had heard all that had here trans- 
pired, and yet his thought and his internal 
eye had been fixed upon a far distant scene, 
scarcely comprehensible. Now he repeated 
his request that Manna would just go with 
them into the park, and salute the friends ; 
that she ought not to slight them; but 
Manna firmly persisted that she could not 
o) 
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Manna had requested a sister to send for 
Heimchen; the child came, and looked 
wonderingly at the strangers. 


Manna 
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ointed out to the child her parents and her 
Sestbee. The child, mene | Glaneing at 
the parents, nestled up to Roland, when 
Manna said, — 

** This is my brother I have told you of.” 

**I like you,” said the child, ‘‘I like 
-ou.” 

: She was as confiding with Roland as if 
she had always played with him. ‘ And 
will you be my brother?” asked the child. 

Manna delared how happy it made her, to 
be able to do so much for the child. 

Sonnenkamp hummed to himself, — 

** Yes, yes, that’s the way. I know what 
you are, a child who takes to a stranger 
child. But enough!” 

He rose hastily. 

The parents and Roland left the cell. 
Manna remained there with Heimchen. 

Upon the steps, Sonnenkamp said to his 
wife, — 

**This is your doing! The child is es- 
tranged from me; you have turned her heart 
from me, you have said to her in 

A strange laugh, a laugh sounding as if 
it came from some other person, was uttered 
by Frau Ceres. Roland stared at her; 
here is something incomprehensible to him. 

The parents and the boy rejoined the 
visitors in the park, and Sonnenkamp in- 
formed them very calmly that he had given 
permission to his daughter, in order not to 
interrupt and disturb her education by out- 
side impressions, to remain at the convent 
until Easter. Pranken darted a strange 
glance at Sonnenkamp, and then expressed 
his admiration of the imperturbable compo- 
sure with which Sonnenkamp accomplished 
everything. 

Bella and Friulein Perini had walked 
over the island. ‘They did not return for 
a long time; at last they came from the 
room of the superior. 

Evening was approaching, and as they 
embarked on the boat, Roland cried, look- 
ing towards the convent, — 

** Good-night, Manna.” 

Manna had heard the good-bye, she had 
slipped into the park, taken a farewell look 
at the departing visitors, and then went 
quietly into the chapel. 

As they reached the shore, they heard 
the choir of girls’ voices singing with clear 
tone at the convent. 

‘*This may sound very fine to him who 
has no child joining in it,” said Sonnen- 
kamp to himself. 

In the large inn there was hurrying and 
commotion, as if a prince had arrived with 
his suite, for Sonnenkamp was fond of 
making a display of his wealth. The large 
garden was festively illuminated, this party 
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of travellers was served with special con- 
sideration, and every other arrival, on this 
evening, hardly received any. attention. 
When all was still, a boat, in which Pran- 
ken sat, rowed over to the convent. He 
landed on the island, and heard the music 
of a harp from an open window. That 
came from Manna, he was sure. Soon a 
light was visible in a cell, here and there, 
windows were opened, the heads of girls 
appeared and looked out once more into 
the night; then the windows were closed, 
the lights extinguished, and the harp-play- 
ing ceased. 

ranken saw the church open, and enter- 
ing, he knelt down and prayed silently. 
Then he heard a light step, and a sound, as 
if some one knelt down before the altar; a 
thrill passed over him, and yet he did not 
look up, and if he had, he could not have 
recognized any thing in the darkness 
lighted only by the solitary, ever-burning 
lamp. The form arose, and went towards 
the open church door. The moon cast a 
broad beam as far as the middle aisle of the 
church ; now, as the form stood in the door- 
way, Pranken approached and said, — 

** Friiulein tn a friend. Fear not, 
a man, who through you has known salva- 
tion, stands before you. I have not come 
to shake your holy resolve, I have only 
come to tell you what I have become b 
your ye gnengaens No, I cannot te 
you—but you ought to know this, —if 
you take the veil, then I also will renounce 
the world; apart from each other, so long 
as we live on this earth, we will live for 
heaven. Farewell, a thousand times fare- 
well, thou pure, thou blessed one! fare- 
well!” 

The young man and the maiden looked 
upon each other as if they were no longer 
living creatures of human passions, as if 
they were transported above the world. 
Manna could not utter a single word; she 
simply dipped her hand into the vessel of 
holy water, and sprinkled Pranken’s face 
three times. 

With hasty step, Pranken went to the 
shore. Manna stood and laid her hand 
upon her brow. 

Has all this been only a vision of her own 
fancy ? 

Then she heard the stroke of oars in the 
river, and a voice again cried : — 

‘Thou pure, thou blessed one!” 

Then all was still. 

On the other side a chain rattled, the 
boat was drawn up to the shore, and no 
sound was heard; only the waves of the 
river, which are not heard by day, rippled 
and plashed and murmured in the still 
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night. Manna thought that she could hear 
the blood as it flowed through her heart, so 
full, so oppressed, and yet so blissful. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A DAY WITHOUT PEN OR TYPE. 


Eric stood on the shore gazing after the 
boat, from which Roland was waving at a 
distance his white handkerchief. To-see a 
person so attached to us flitting away from 
us in a vessel, seems as if one should love a 
bird which soars freely up into the air 
where it cannot be reached; and yet it is 
different. Human love connects by invisi- 
ble ties, and this signalizing from afar is a 
sign of a thought in common, of communi- 
eation of feeling and participation of in- 
terest, notwithstanding all separation by 
space. 

When the boat had disappeared, and 
only a light streak of vapor floated along 
the vine-covered slopes, Eric remained 
standing upon the hill, and as the faint mists 
hovered in the air, so hovered in his soul 
the last words of Roland’s farewell,—‘* You 
and the house do not move from your 
place.” 

What a commotion, what an upheaving 
and swelling, there is in the soul of youth, 
until it comes to some expression, like an 
opening blossom ! 

But that which is closed and wrapped up 
in the bud has an equal beauty and depth 
of sentiment, but it is not manifest to us, 
and does not breathe upon us with such 
fragrant and charming loveliness. 

So thought Eric as he looked at an aca- 
cia-tree, whose buds were yet unopened, 
w= which had put forth not even a green 
eaf. 

Eric was now alone at the villa. He in- 
haled the quiet, the peace, and the stillness 
in full draughts, as if, after long days and 
nights of travel upon the noisy steam-cars, 
he should suddenly come into the silent 
woods ; yes, as if he were lying deep down 
at the bottom of the river, and over him 
were gently rippling the cooling waves. 
He did not read, he did not write, he en- 
joyed only an unfathomable rest. 

He did not mean to comply with Clodwig’s 
invitation to visit him, until the next day. 
Eric was certainly removed from all sel- 
fishness, but the freedom of living for a 
whole day without being called upon to 
talk, and of being entirely by himself, had 
a charm for him as if he had now, for the 
first time, escaped out of the captivity of 
servitude, and acquired the Seoul of 


himself. The thought came over him at 
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one time, that Clodwig was expecting him’ 
but he said almost aloud, — 

‘**T cannot! —I must not!” He wished 
to pass a single day without speaking or 
being spoken to, to be by himself alone, 
speechless, solitary, referring to no one, 
and no one referring to him. 

He thought, for one moment, of writing 
to his mother, but he dismissed the idea. 
No one was to have anything of him, he 
would have all of himself. This perpetual 
obligation to think for others, this striving 
for them and love to them, seemed to him 
a painful and keen suffering; there was 
now, in the depths of his soul, a call 
for solitude. For a single day only would 
he be an egoist, live in absolute rest, and 
let no book, no relation of life, no longing, 
no endeavor, deprive him of aught of this 
entire loneliness. 

This villa was called Eden, and he 
would, for one day, be the first man alone 
in Eden. He looked at a tree and nodded 
to it. Fixed thus, abiding in himself, like 
this tree, would he live for just a single 
day. 

He lay down in the park under a spread- 
ing beech-tree, and dreamed away the day. 
There is a low, gladsome rippling of being 
and of feeling, without definite thought or 
volition, which is the inmost desire of those 
harassed with restless thought and anxious 
care. Eric lay thus, happy in himself, con- 
templating and breathing alone, so that the 
step of a gardener upon the grating gravel 
aroused him as from a dream. ‘The gar- 
dener began to rake the path; it was a 
strangely harsh sound. Eric would have 
liked to bid him keep still, but he forbore, 
and said to himself, smiling, — 

“Thou art just such a raker of the 
paths.” 

He looked into the branches of the trees, 
and as the gentle breeze moved them to 
and fro, so he allowed his thoughts to be 
swayed hither and thither, with no desire, 
no conscious endeavor,—simply living. All 
was peaceful and silent within him. How 
long, ever since its first shooting forth, has 
such a leaf been moved by the wind the 
whole summer long, until it drops, and 
then — well, then ? 

A smile passed over his countenance. 
We are no Sanne alone, because there is a 
second self, and one is conscious of his own 
unconsciousness. And the thought pro- 
ceeded farther. Yes, solitude, this is the 
rest upon the mother-earth, this is the 
story of Antezus, who is inspired with 
fresh strength from the ever-present ener- 
gies of mother-earth, as soon as he touches 
her. We are raised.from the ground by 
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our constant thinking, and so are rendered 
powerless. And farther yet went his dream- 
ing and meditation. This is one trouble 
of wealth, this is its curse, that it does not 
enter into the heavens, cannot again be 
immersed in the primitive might of earthly 
being, for wealth possesses everything ex- 
cept this, a deliverance from the world, a 
being alone with one’s self. . Ballast! bal- 
last! too much ballast ! 

The doctor’s word came into his mind, 
and the word ballast again and again re- 
curred to his thoughts, just as the finch in 
the tree over his head repeated continually 
the same notes. 

In the midst of this dreaming and unlim- 
ited contemplation he fell asleep, and when 
he waked up, he was invigorated and full 
of a fresh life; for the first time, since a 
long period, he felt at home within himself. 
He smiled, for a new thought occurred to 
him, and, as it were, shone through him. 
Adam slept in Paradise, and when he waked, 
he saw his wife by his side; a world is his, 
and also another who is to become one 
with him. 

It was one of those days and hours 
in which all the past and the present, all 
that humanity has ever dreamed and ever 
obtained for itself by toil, bright with a re- 
flected glory, and gleaming in its own splen- 
dor, stands before the eyes. All riddles 
seem solved. Allis peaceful, harmonious, 
and divine. 

So must it be to the thoughtful man 
when he awakens from the sleep of death, 
and the eternal life opens to his view. 

But the struggle must be entered upon 
anew, in order to maintain the battle of life. 

Eric went into the park and around the 


house, and took in all with — opened 
eyes; he had forgotten how all looked, it 


had been put far away, and now he surveyed 
everything like a man newly awakened and 
endowed with fresh strength. 

It is well that the world abides, and is 
always ready in its place when we return to 
it again from the sphere of unconscious 
forgetfulness. 

A whole day passed, in which Eric read 
nothing and wrote nothing. 

The next morning, ordering his horse to 
be saddled, he mounted and rode towards 
Clodwig’s house. 

He had seareely been riding fifteen min- 
utes, when a boy called to him, and 
brought him a letter. He read. it, nodded, 


and rode in good spirits to the village. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
OUR FRIEND KNOPF. 


On the bright summer days people sail 
joyously up and down the river, everything 
sparkles and glitters in the suniight, and is 
full of gladness. Who there thinks how 
much sorrow, how much weariness, an- 
guish, and care, dwell within the houses 
they pass by? Look yonder at the high- 
perched village, that seems to rise so pret- 


‘tily out of the river, and sends to us now 


the sound of bells; there goes a poor vil- 
lage schoolmaster, with depressed counte- 
nance, from the church to the school-house. 
But to-day his face is lighted up, for a 
faithful friend stands in front of the sckool- 
house, and extends to him his hand. 

‘*Hey! you here, Herr Knopf?” cried 
the schoolmaster. 

‘** The free Republic of the United States 
gives me a day’s freedom. You see before 
you an independent man. Ah, dear Fass- 
bender, I am specially born to be a teacher 
of girls; I tell you that previous to the del- 
uge of their first ball, girls are the choicest 
blossoms of our planet.” 

Knopf related to his fellow-teacher how 
happy he was to have for a pupil a bright 
American girl, quick of apprehension ; and 
his homely countenance, as he spoke, as- 
sumed a wholly different expression. 

Knopf had, in fact, an ugly face, it was 
so full of seams. His nose, mouth, brow, 
even his eyebrows, which projected some- 
what over his light-blue eyes whenever he 
wore no spectacles, as was now the case, all 
seemed kneaded out of dough. But now, 
as he spoke of his pupil, his countenance 
was lighted up. 

He made known that he had come hither, 
in order to give Roland’s present instructor 
some hints concerning the character of his 
pupil, and the manner in which he could 
best be advanced. He had already been 
walking since before sunrise, and it was a 
refreshing walk. He felt now that it was 
not needful for him to go to the villa, he 
would make an appointment with the tutor 
to meet him here, and requested that a boy 
might carry a note from him to Captain 
Dournay. 

The children came up one after another, 
and saluted Herr Knopf, whom they already 
knew. A curly-headed boy was very happy 
to be the bearer of the note to Villa Eden, 
instead of being obliged to sit in school. 

Knopf knew a beautitil spot back of the 
village, under a linden on the crown of the 
hill, where there was a wide prospect on 
every side. Strolling thither, he laid him- 
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self down under the tree, and surveyed the 
landscape with a joyful glance. 


**In grass and flowers I love to lie, 
And hear afar the flute’s sweet sigh,”’ 


he said almost aloud to himself. And since 
in our steam-pufling times there is no flute 
to be heard, Knopf screwed his cane, which 
was intended also for a (ute, into the right 
shape, and played upon it the tune set by 
Conrad Kreuzer to Uhland’s song. He was 
more pleased at the thought that others 
would hear this at a distance, than that he 
was hearing it himself. 

No boat went up or down the stream that 
he did not signalize it with a white hand- 
kerchief. What matter if those on board 
were strangers? He has given them a sign 
that he on the height here is happy ; they 
below there are to be happy too. ‘The sig- 
nal may tell them that. 

Yes, Knopf deserves to be known more 
intimately. 

The son of a poor schoolmaster, Knopf 
had gone through his university course with 

at difficulty, and had passed his exam- 
ination; but now he fell into great misfor- 
tune. On the very first day of his year of 
probation, the boys stamped and hissed, 
and the more he bade them be quiet, so 
much the more noisy were they; and the 
more enraged he became, so much the more 
insolent was their derision. The director 
came to his assistance, but as soon as he 
went away from the schoolroom, the noise 
and stamping beganafresh. It was granted 
to Knopt to pass his year of probation in a 
distant city ; but some invisible sprite must 
have spread abroad his mishap, ‘for very 
soon after he began teaching, the same 
thing happened here. And now he gave 
up entirely the oflice of a public school 
teacher. 

Knopf was abundantly liked at the capi- 
tal as a teacher of girls. Inasmuch as he 
was so fabulously ugly, mothers could en- 
trust their half-grown daughters to his pri- 
vate instruction, without the least anxiety 
lest they should fall in love with him. He 
was conscientious and painstaking, but he 
did not succeed. He was liked in all the 
families, but no one wished to employ him 
exclusively, or for any considerable length 
of time; he was only a temporary teacher. 
No other one had so many deceased _ schol- 
ars as he, for many were committed to his 
instruction only after they became ailing. 

Knopf had been much at the watering- 
places, and when the parents could not go 
with their children to the baths, he was en- 
trusted with that service ; he was both tutor 
and attendant. He was also teacher for 
vot. xm. 512 
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some time in an asylum for idiots, and his 
conscience often reproved him, then and 
afterwards, for not remaining in that posi- 
tion; but he asserted that he was too much 
a devotee of the beautiful. 

Yes, he wanted to explore what kind of 
humane institutions were established among 
the Greeks and Romans... He found that 
they had very few children morally and 
physically diseased. Knopf had a plan, 
which he held on to for some time, of es- 
tablishing an institution for the care of sick 
children at some salt-spring; for iodine is 
the watch-word of the cultivated, that is, 
the possessing world, whose humours are 
acrid: he hoped to find an associate for the 
sacred iodine. Meanwhile he remained a 
make-shift teacher for girls. 

Greek and Roman mythology was _ his 
strong point, and it is canal temadnan 
that a maiden in cultivated society should 
make no mistake in that. His favorite pur- 
suit was, however, the interpretation of the 
poets, especially the romantic. Of course, 

e was himself a poet, but modestly, only 
to himself. There were probably in the 
capital few albums, begun by very youn 
girls and afterwards abandoned, which did 
not contain a sonnet, or oftener a triolet, 
beautifully written by Emil Knopf for bis 
dear pupil. He had also a musical knowl- 
edge suflicient to direct the private practis- 
ing of pupils, and he was particularly strict, 
yes, even unmerciful, in keeping time. He 
could also draw sufficiently well to give as- 
sistance in that respect, especially in draw- 
ing flowers. He was also handy and popu- 
lar in wedding-games, whenever one of his 
eo was married. He not only knew 

ow to make the maidens speak in the 
language of flowers, as ‘‘I am the rose,” 
‘*T am the violet,” but he could bring out 
jokes and sportive allusions ; and while the 
players in their fine dresses were declaim- 
ing, and forming charming tableaux, he sat 
in the prompter’s box, and breathed to 
them the words. How happy he was, too, 
at some public dinner, and how assentingly 
he nodded, when this or the other speaker 
recited by heart, or read from a manuscript, 
the toast he had himself composed ! 

Emil Knopf was one of the most-service- 
able of men; he was proud of never having 
advertised in the newspapers; he was 
recommended from mouth to mouth, and 
for the most part from one fair mouth to 
another, one mother speaking in his com- 
mendation to another, and the fathers smil- 
ing and saying, ‘‘ Yes, Herr Knopf is a very 
conscientious teacher.” 

If he were in a house where smoking was 
disagreeable, he chewed roasted coffee. 
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berries, and he was just as contented with 
that. Knopf liked to take snuff, but he did 
it only when he was alone, and very quietly ; 
he carried a colored and a white pocket- 
handkerchief, so that the gentleman and the 
lady of the house might not notice that he 
took snuff. One very peculiar habit he 
could not break himself of, that of hitching 
up the trousers on both legs, as if they were 
going suddenly to drop down from his 
body. 

But this is no sufficient reason for his 
appearing destined to be only a temporary 
teacher, nothing but a pedagogical nurse 
for a fewweeks. Knopf is taken into some 
family until the stress of sickness or need 
of some kind is over, and then he is dis- 
missed with very courteous, very friendly 
words; but still always dismissed. Four- 
teen half-yearly terms — Knopf always 
reckoned by the semester, and we must do 
the same by him — Knopf lived at the capi- 
tal; and, during this period, he always 
intended to procure a wholesale quantity of 
a brand of cigars which should taste right, 
but he never made up his mind. Fourteen 
semesters he smoked, from week’s end to 
week’s end, different kinds of cigars on 
trial, and was perpetually asking what was 
the — by the thousand, but he never suc- 
ceeded in getting the thousand at one time. 

Knopf was, naturally, one of the clumsi- 
est of mortals, but he trained himself to be 
one of the best swimmers and gymnastic per- 
formers, so that he was, for a time, assistant 
teacher of gymnastics. Having been em- 
ployed twice in the country, where it is so dif- 
ficult to procure piano-tuners, he had been led 
‘to learn how to tune pianos himself; but he 
would never do it except in the house where 
he happened to be temporarily living. Sev- 
eral persons asserted that he could also 
‘knit and do plain sewing, but this was un- 
mitigated slander. He could darn stock- 
ings in a most masterly style, but no one 
had ever seen him do it, he always did it 
secretly by himself. 

Knopf had come to Herr Sonnenkamp 
likewise as a temporary candidate and tem- 
porary teacher; here a longer tarrying 
seemed to be allotted to him, and a future 
free from anxiety. Knopf had an enthusias- 
tic love for.Roland, and although the boy 
learned nothing thoroughly with him, Knopf 
used to say to his crony, the teacher Fass- 
bender, — 

**The Gods never learned anything, 
‘they had it all in themselves. Who can 
tell us the name of Apollo’s teacher of 
music, or with what chief-butler Ganymede 
served his apprenticeship? Fine natures 
-have all in themselves, and do not require 
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instruction. We are only cripples with all 
our learning ; we are tyrannized over by the 
four Faculties, but life is no four-sided 
figure.” 

This, then, is our friend Knopf ; and he 
was called ‘‘ our friend Knopf” in the best 
families of the land. 

Knopf had just left off playing the flute, 
and was now sitting with his writing-tablets 
upon his knee, looking sometimes round 
upon the landscape, sometimes writing 
rapidly a few words ; then he would put his 
pencil in his mouth, and seemed ruminating 
for some new turn of expression. One 
could see the road for a great distance, 
leading from the village, by the villa, to the 
neighboring hamlet. Now Knopf saw a 
man on horseback coming towards him. 
He transformed speedily his flute into a 
walking-stick again, concealed his tablets, 
and then hastened across the vineyard down 
to the highway. 

‘* Yes, he who sits a horse so well, he is 
just the right teacher for him,” said Knopf. 

e took off his hat ; while still at a distance, 
the rider nodded to him. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A WALK IN THE OPEN AIR. 


Tue rider approached, and was soon by 
the side of Knopf, who, unable to utter a 
word, looked in surprise at the noble 
figure. Eric said, however, — 

‘*Have I the honor of seeing my col- 
league, Herr Knopf?” 

** Yes, I am he.” 

Eric swung himself quickly from the 
saddle, and held out his hand. 

‘*I thank you,” he said; and at every 
word which he spoke, at every tone of 
his voice, Knopf’s face brightened; more 
and more knots and seams showed them- 
selves all over it, as Eric continued, — 

‘‘It was my intention to visit you very 
soon ; but I did not want to do so, until I 
had made my own independent observations 
on all sides.” 

‘* Very right,” answered Knopf, ‘‘ every 
judgment received from others is a preju- 
dice.” With constantly increasing admira- 
tion, Knopf looked at Eric, saying, — and 
the words sounded like a confession of 
love, — 

‘*T am glad that you are really a hand- 
some man. Ah, you may smile and shake 


your head, but that counts a great deal in 
this family, and especially with Roland. 
The Spartans had the wise law, — horrible 
indeed, but embodying a dee 
that no deformed child should 


principle — 
e allowed to 
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live. All men ought properly to be band- 
some.” 

Eric placed his hand on Knopf’s shoulder, 
unable to answer a word; admiration and a 
desire to laugh contended within him, but 
admiration conquered. A man of such 
an appearance must have overcome much 
in himself to be able to express himself in 
this way. He went with Knopf to the vil- 
lage, telling him that he ought to have come 
to see him at the villa, and that he would 
have found him quite alone, if he wished 
to avoid the family, for they had gone with 
Herr von Pranken to the convent, to bring 
Manna home. 

‘* Ah, poor girl!” said Knopf, pityingly. 
‘*T can venture to say, that I tone already 
had more than fifty lovely noble maidens as 
pupils, and not one-half, no, not one-quar- 
ter of them have married as I should have 
wished. Ah, Herr Colleague, you see I 
have never in my life repeated in one house 
what happened in another, and you can 
understand that it has been a difficult duty. 
Mothers always want to find out what goes 
on here and there, but I have refrained, on 
principle, from telling anything. Whoever 
gossips to me will gossip about me, my 
mother always said. I have taken heed of 
that, and so have got on very well.” 

Eric was delighted with the true-hearted 
man, and he quickly drove away the thought 
that Pranken was going to bring the rich 
bride for himself from the convent. What 
was the maiden to him? 

He left his horse at the village inn, and 
Knopf conducted him to a spot under the 
lindens on the hill-top, and there explained 
his views about Roland. 

‘*T must, like a child,” he began, * tell 
you of my last observation, and my last 
trouble. You are not ina hurry? I must 
honestly confess to you, that nothing in our 
time vexes me so much, as to find people 
always in a hurry.” 

Eric set his mind at rest, by telling him 
that he had the whole day at his disposal, 
concluding, — 

‘** Now, go on.” 

** Then for my last trouble. As I walked 
hither over the mountain, past the forest- 
chapel yonder, all was fresh‘ with dew, 
the birds were singing undisturbed, heed- 
less of the ringing of the matin bell in the 
chapel above, and of the railroad bell be- 
low. What did self-sufficing nature, in this 
season of early spring love, care for these 
sounds? But that isn’t exactly what I 
meant to say to you,” he interrupted him- 
self, placing his hand upon his tablets, which 
undoubtedly contained a poem in this strain, 
“Only this—as I was walking along the 





wood-path, I heard children’s voices, clear 
and merry, and a mild and gentle one 
seemed to have control over them. There 
came up the mountain a beautiful maiden — 
no, I beg your pardon, I did not see that 
she was beautiful till afterwards—I had 
just taken a comforting draught, and taken 
off my spectacles in the green forest; now 
I put them on again, and saw first some 
beautiful, plump, white hands. The girl 
saw me, and I don’t know what she may 
have thought, but she seemed frightened, 
and took the hand of her oldest brother, a 
boy of thirteen ; two younger boys were fol- 
lowing her. I passed them with a greeting ; 
the maiden made only a slight acknowledg- 
ment, but the boys said ‘‘ good-morning,” 
aloud. We went our different ways, and 
I looked long after them. 

‘*] turned back to the chapel. The quiet 
and order reigning there, where no human 
beings dwell, everything ready for their de- 
votion, those holy vessels, the pictures, the 
candles, and the good priest. I don’t be- 
lieve a man who so bows down, kneels, and 
raises his hands in prayer, can be wholly a 
hypocrite; the lowest criminal in the jail 
would be an angel compared with him. 
The sermon itself was only a milk-and-water 
affair. But would you believe it? my real 
reason for going back had been a wish to 
see the maiden again, but I felt ashamed of 
having entered the church from such a mo- 
tive, and I slipped out on tip-toe. And 
then all personal feeling dropped from me, 
and the great trouble came over me.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘* The trouble caused by our freedom op- 
pressed me. The girl; hardly out of school, 
walks, in the fresh morning, through the 
mountain wood with her three young broth- 
ers, and. they wander to the forest chapel, 
whence the bell calls to them. Think, if 
these four young creatures had had no such 
goal for their morning walk, none so safe 
and beautiful, what would it have been? a 
walk in the open air, nothing more! In the 
open air —what is that? It is nothing and 
nowhere. But to enter a firmly founded 
temple, where the organ is sounding, and 
holy hymns are sung, this must give fresh 
life to the youthful souls, and they bring 
home from their morning walk, leading 
through the open air, to a fixed goal, a wholly 
different refreshment for their spirits. And 
up there a divine service goes on, whether 
men come to it or not; nothing depends on 
the special character of a congregation, nor 
on the particular degree of culture of a par- 
ticular man, It holds its course, uncarin 


whether it is received’ or not, like etern 
nature; whoever eomes may take part m 
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it; no one asks, no one need know, whence 
he comes. If I could bea believer, I would 
be a Catholic, or a Jew of the old faith. 
But what is our life? a walk in the open 
air, without limit, but also without a desti- 
nation! You see that I cannot but be sad, 
for I cannot compel myself to anything dif- 
ferent, to anything positive. And as it is 
with me, so is it with this age, and yet we 
must regain something different; our life 
ought not be be simply a walk in the open 
air, but through the open air to a firm, safe, 
home-like destination about which human 
spirits may gather. Oh, if I could only de- 
fine it, seize upon it, and the millions of 
thirsting, pining human souls with me! 
And do you know,” Knopf concluded, ‘‘ then 
I thought of you and Roland ? Do you now 
understand me? ” 

** Not perfectly.” 

**Ab, I have been too vague again. 
Plainly, then, this has been and is now my 
thought, — whither can you lead Roland ? 
Into the open air. But what is he to do 
there? What will he find? What will he 
have? What will restrain or draw him on- 
ward? ‘That is the point, there lies the 
hard riddle. The religion, the moral fort- 
ress, whither we have to lead the rich youth, 
has no walls, no roof; it has no image, no 
music, no consecrated form of words — 
there’s the trouble! Do I make it clear to 
you?” 

** Yes, yes, I understand you perfectly,” 
said Eric, seizing the hand of his companion. 
** You express my very deepest thoughts ; 
I hope, though, that it may be granted us to 
give a human being something that he may 

old to within himself, without leaning on 
any outside support. Have not we two, 
who now stand here, this inward hold?” 

‘<I believe so, or rather, [ am sure of 
it. I thank you, you make me quite 
content,” cried Knopf, with animation. 
** Ah, world! here we sit, and look off into 
the distance, watching for some sign, some 
word, which may penetrate and renew all 
our being; it comes not from without, it 
comes only from within ourselves. And in 
Roland there lies a complete human being, 
a genuine, primitive nature, in spite of all 
that has been done to smother it; he has 
bold presumption and wonderful tenderness, 
at the same time. He has many fine feel- 
ings, but youth cannot explain its feelings ; 
if it could, it would be no longer youth. 
All sorts of elements exist in Roland, but 
. we grown people cannot understand a child’s 
-heart. Let us ask ourselves whether, in 
our childhood, our best friends understood 
us as we really were. You will accomplish 





be noble and to feel nobly. 
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** Yes, it is so. A great, inscrutable plan 


guides all existence and binds it together. 
A wonderful law in the world, which some 
men call Providence, others fate, decrees 
that a man like you must be led in far-off 
paths, through various callings, and armed 
for his work, till he stands ready in his no- 
ble beauty. Ah, do not shake your head, 
let me go on; it is a holy thought, that a 
mysterious power, which we must name 
God, has led you hither to train a beautiful 
human being, an Apollo-like creature, who 


is to have nothing to do in the world but to 
I did not 
rightly manage Roland; I sowed before I 
knew whether the soil was prepared. To- 
day, as I sawa man raking in the vine- 
yards, I thought, there is Copernicus.” 
‘* Copernicus ?” asked Eric, in perplex- 
ity. 
‘*Understand me aright; the first man 
who dug up the ground with pointed stick, 
horn, bone, or stone, in order to plant seeds, 
he moved the earth, he was the father of 
our culture, as Copernicus at last discovered 
that the whole planet is in motion.” 
** What do you think, then, is now to be 
made of Roland ?” said Eric, bringing him 
back to the subject. 
** What is to be made of him? A noble 
man. Is it not a mistaken course to drive 
a human being to goodness, by the sight of 
all sorts of misery and weakness? That 
makes him morbid, sentimental, and weak. 
The Greeks had a different method, that of 
energy, cheerfulness, self-reliance, — that 
makes him strong. Our virtue is no longer 
‘ virtus,’ but only a feminine hospital-work. 
Ah,” continued Knopf, ‘‘the genuinely 
noble man, or the genuine man, is the un- 
examined man, a species no longer to be 
found in Europe. We are all born to be 
examined. That was the greatness of the 
Greek, that they had no examination com- 
missions. Plato took no degree, and do 
you know, that is the greatness which is 
bringing forward a new Greece in America, 
that there also, properly speaking, there are 
no examinations.” 

** Don’t wander so far,” interposed Eric. 

‘** Yes,” Knopf went on unheeding, ** Ro- 
land is the unexamined human being; he 
need learn nothing in order to be ques- 
tioned about it. Why must every modern 
man become something special?  ‘ Civis 


Romanus sum,’ that ought to be sufficient.” 
Again Eric drew him back from his di- 
gression, asking, — 
**Can you suggest any vocation for Ro- 
land ?” 





this, you are called to it.” 


vocation! The best that 


** Vocation ! 
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can be learned is not found in any plan of 
study, and costs no school-fees. e divi- 
sion of callings, on which we so much pride 
ourselves, is nothing but a Philistine tyran- 
ny, a compulsory virtue. Common natures 
return payment by what they do, noble 
ones by what they are. Thus it is, if a 
noble being exists, and freely acts out his 
nature, he adorns humanity and benefits it. 
I have tried to guard in Roland a simple 
unconsciousness of wealth; we are not 
see here merely to train ourselves to be 

rothers of mercy. Not every one need 
serve ; to perfect one’s self is a noble calling. 
I respect Cicero’s maxim: ‘ He who does 
nothing is the free man.’ The free man is 
the idler.” 

Eric disputed this, and Knopf was no 
little surprised, that Eric had the exact pas- 
sage from Cicero in his memory, and could 
prove that Cicero only made the assertion 
that no man was free who was not some- 
times idle: non aliquando nihil agit. He 
said besides that the statement of the Ger- 
man poet, that there could be a noble life 
without activity, without labor, was still 
more an error. He tried, however, to put 
an end to these general considerations. 
What effect could their thoughts and dis- 
cussions, as they sat there on the hill-side, 
bring about concerning the vocation of 
humanity ? 

Knopf remarked assentingly that he had 
wandered too far, and said, — 

‘You ought to take Roland away from 
here.” 

‘*It would certainly. be best, but you 
must know that it cannot be brought 
about.” 

**Yes, yes. I have tormented myself 
much with the idea whether there is any 
possibility of making Roland imagine him- 
self poor, but, if a negation is logically sus- 
ceptible of the comparative degree, that is 
still more impossible. I have read Jean 
Jacques Rousseau’s Hmile, and have found 
much that is good in it; I have also studied 
the treatise on Riches which is ascribed to 
Plato; and in Aristophanes there is to be 
found deep insight into poverty and wealth. 
If you <a eration come to Mattenheim, I 
will show them all to you.” 

Eric made some slight inquiries as to the 
causes which had removed Knopf from the 
family, but Knopf did not tell him; he 
only gave him to understand that Roland 
had been led astray by the French valet 
Armand, who had since been dismissed 
from the house. With unusual haste, he 


then left the subject, and said that he had 
hesitated about coming to Eric, but Herr 
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Weidmann had read the wish in his face, 
and had encouraged him in it. 

Eric promised soon to go to Mattenheim. 
Knopf was very happy to hear of Roland’s 
industry and obedience, and Eric told him 
how from the life of Franklin he was giv- 
ing him not only a personal ideal, but also 
taking occasion to lead him, as they studied 
Franklin’s course of education, to perceive, 
acknowledge, and supply his own deficien- 
cies. 

‘“*Do you know,” exclaimed Knopf, 
springing up, ‘‘ what can make one happier 
than those great words of Archimedes, —I 
have found it! Still more blessed are the 
words, Thou hast found it! Yes, you have 
found it!” he cried, drawing up his trous- 
ers; he would have liked to embrace Eric, 
but he did not venture. 

And when Eric told him that he had been 
drawn to this most simple method by some 
notes of his father’s, Knopf exclaimed, look- 
ing up into the free air, — 

** Blessings on thy father! Blessings on 
thee, eternal Spirit! O world, how great 
and noble thou art! Now we know what 
one becomes, when one walks in the open 
air; one grows into a free man, a Benjamin 
Franklin. Here are two people on a hill- 
top by the Rhine, and they send a greeting 
to thee in eternity. Ah, pardon me!” said 
he, ‘‘ I am not generally like this, you may 
depend upon it. But, Herr Captain, if you 
ever desire anything great and difficult of 
me, remind me of this hour, and you shall 
see what I can do.” 

Eric found a good diversion in asking 
Knopf to tell him about his present pupils. 

‘* Yes,” said Knopf, ‘‘ there it is again. 
Her parents have sent the child to Germany, 
because there was danger that yonder, in 
the land of freedom, her spirit would be 
fettered, for Dr. Fritz and his wife hold 
liberal opinions in religion, and are patterns 
of nobility of mind. The child was in an 
English school, and after the first half year, 
she began to wish to convert her parents, 
and constantly declared her determination 
to become a Presbyterian. She wept and 
prayed, and said she could find no repose 
because her parents were so godless. Is 
not this a most noteworthy phenomenon ? 
Now her parents have sent the child to Ger- 
many, and certainly to the best home that 
could be found.” 

Knopf took a letter from his pocket; it 
was from Dr. Fritz, who, as a representa- 
tive of German manhood and philanthropy, 
was busily working in the New World for 
the eradication of that shame which still 
rests on the human race in the continuance 
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of slavery. Dr. Fritz gave the teacher an 
exact sketch of his little girl’s character, 
which showed great impartiality in a father. 
He also pointed out how the child ought to 
be guided. In the letter theré was a photo- 
graph of Dr. Fritz, a substantial-looking 
man, with a full beard, and light, crispy 
curling hair; something of youthful, even 
ideal aspiration spoke in the expression of 
the strong and manly face. 

With an air of mystery Knopf then con- 
fided to Eric, that the child had lived in 
the New World within the magic circle of 
Grimm’s tales, and it was strange —he 
could not find out whether it was pure 
fancy or fact—but the child had had an 
adventure on her journey that seemed to 
belong to a fairy tale. 

‘* Her name is Lilian,” said Knopf, ‘‘ and 
you know that in English our maytlower is 
called the lily of the valley, and the child 
received a maytflower from some being in 
the wood who did not know her name. A 
wonderful story she has woven together in 
her little blond head, for she constantly in- 
sists that she has seen the wood-prince.” 

‘** You are secretly a poet,” said Eric. 

Involuntarily Knopf’s hand went to his 
breast-pocket, where his tablets lay hidden, 
as if he suspected that Eric had stolen them 
from him. 

‘**T allow myself now and then to string 
a verse together; but don’t be frightened, 
Ive never troubled any one else with 
them.” 

Eric felt cordially attracted towards this 
man, so dry in outward apearance, and yet 
so deeply enthusiastic; and as the bells 
rang again in the village, he said, — 

‘**Now come and make me acquainted 
with the schoolmaster.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
ANTHONY. 


Tue schoolmaster of the village was stiff 
and formal in manner; he received the 
Captain very humbly. The three were 
soon seated together at the inn, and the 
village teacher related the history of his’ 

e. 

He was sixty-four years old, but seemed 
still very vigorous. He had the same rea- 
son for complaining which all public teach- 
ers have, and related with a mingled pride 
and bitterness that his son, twenty-one 
years of age, was receiving more than twice 
the pay in a cement-factory of the young 
Herr Weidmann, that his father was receiv- 
ing after a service of two and thirty years. 
He had four sons, but not one should be- 
come a schoolmaster. Another son was a 
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merchant, and the oldest a building-con- 
tractor in America. 

‘* Yes,” cried he, ‘‘ we schoolmasters are 
no better off than any common day-la- 
borer.” 

**Would you remain a schoolmaster,” 
asked Eric, ‘‘ if you had a competency ?” 

se No.” 

**And you would never have become 
one?” 

‘*T think not.” 

‘* This is the deplorable part of it,” cried 
Knopf, ‘*that riches always say, and say 
rightly, I ought not to remove all need, for 
through this the beautiful and noble build 
themselves up; need calls into being the 
ideal, the virtuous. See here, Herr Cap- 
tain Colleague, Herr Sonnenkamp, who is a 
good deal of a man, of wide observation, 
says, — 

***T must not trouble myself concerning 
the people about me, neither must Roland, 
for if he did, he would lose all comfort of 
his life; he would never be able to ride 
out, without thinking of the misery and 
suffering he witnessed in this place and in 
that.’ See, here is our riddle. How can 
one at the same time be a person of elevated 
thought, and be rich? We teachers are 
the guardians of the ideal. Look at the 
villages all around; there is in them all a 
visible and an invisible tower, and the in- 
visible is the ideality of the schoolmaster 
sitting there with his children. I honor 
you, because you also have become a 
schoolmaster.” 

Eric looked up in a sort of surprise, for 
his vanity was inwardly wounded at being 
reckoned a schoolmaster, but he quickly 
overcame it, and was happy in the thought. 

He prevailed upon the village school- 
master to go on with the history of his life. 
He was a good mathematician, had been 
employed in the land-registry and in the 
custom-house; he lost his situation when 
the Zollverein was established; for two 
years he looked round for something to 
do, almost in a starving condition, and then 
became a schoolmaster. He had married 
well, that is, into a wealthy family, so that 
he was able to give his sons a good education. 

Evening had come on. Eric promised 
the village schoolmaster to give him some- 
thing to do with the instruction of Roland. 

Knopf accompanied Eric for some dis- 
tance, and then requested him to mount his 
horse. 

Knopf stood looking after Eric for a 
long time, until he was hidden by a bend 
of the mountain, and his puffed lips ad- 
dressed words in a low tone to him, after 
he had disappeared. 
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On the way home, Eric was surprised 
that he thought less about Roland, than he 
did about Manna, who was to arrive this 
evening. 

Laughable old stories, how the tutor fell 
in love with the daughter of the house, and 
was expelled by the hard-hearted, rich 
father, and here he stands before the house 
all lighted up, he hears music; above, the 
lovely one celebrates her marriage with a 
very noble coxcomb, and a pistol-shot — 
no ; it would be more practical to find some 
better situation. 

Eric had humor enough to dismiss every 
such fancy ; he would remain distant, com- 
posed, and respectful towards the daughter 
of the house. 

When he rode up to the villa, the car- 
riages had already arrived, and Eric re- 
ceived from Herr Sonnenkamp a reproof 
for his want of friendliness in not remain- 
ing at home, or taking note of the hour of 
their arrival. 

After the conversation that he had had 
with Knopf, the feeling of being in service 
seemed to him now very strange; or was 
this reception intended to give him a hint 
of how he was to conduct himself towards 
Manna? 

Eric made no reply to the reprimand, 
for such it was. He came to Roland, who 
warmly embraced him and cried, — 

‘* Ah! with you only is it well, all the 
rest are —” 

‘*Say nothing about the rest,” inter- 
rupted Eric. 

But he could not restrain Roland from 
relating the disappointment of all, that 
Manna did not return with them. 

Eric breathed more freely. 

Roland mixed up in his relation an ac- 
count of Bella’s getting out at the water- 
cure establishment on their return, because 
a message from Count Clodwig had in- 
formed her that he would meet her there. 
Finally he said, — 

‘*What does all the rest amount to? 
You are there in the convent, and I have 
told Manna that you look just like the 
Saint Anthony in the church of the con- 
vent. Yes, laugh, if you please! If he 
should laugh, he would laugh just like you; 
he looked just as you look now. Manna 
told me the story. The saint has been 

raying to heaven, and the Christ-child has 
Paid himself there in his arms, when he was 
all alone, and he looks at him so lovingly, 
so devoutly.” 
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Eric was thrilled; a pure living being 
has also been given into his hands. Is 
he worthy to receive it, and can his look 
rest purely upon it ? 

They sat together without speaking, and 
Roland, at last, cried, — 

‘*We will not leave each other again, 
ever. To-day when I sat there upon the 
deck, all alone, it seemed to me —I was 
not asleep, I was wide awake — it seemed 
that you came, and took me in your arms 
and held me.” 

Roland’s face glowed; he was feverishly 
excited, and Eric had great difficulty in/ 
calming him down. But what he could not 
easily do was easy for the dogs; Roland 
became the self-forgetting child again, 
when he was with the dogs, who had grown 
so astonishingly in a few days. 

Pranken also came in a very friendl 
way to Eric, and said that he admired his* 
stimulating power, for Roland had exhib- 
ited during their absence a susceptibility 
of mind and a sensitiveness of feeling, 
which no one would have supposed him 
capable of. ; 

ow say what you please, candid reader! 
Yesterday, an hour ago, you held in little 
esteem some man’s judgment, you saw dis- 
tinctly his limitations, and now he shows 
that he recognizes your worth, he praises 
you, he extols you, and suddenly, without 
being aware of it, your opinion is changed 
concerning him whom you before regarded 
as one-sided and contracted, especially if 
you are a person struggling with yourself, 
withdrawn into yourself, and often self- 
doubting. 

This was the case with Eric. Pranken 
seemed ‘to him a man of very good judg- 
ment, very amiable indeed; and he even 
expressed openly his satisfaction, that the 
friends of the family stood by him and 
cheered him in his difficult work of educa- 
tion. 

Pranken was content; Eric manifestly 
acknowledged his position; he showed this 
by not accompanying them on the journey, 
and not thrusting himself into the family ; 
perhaps also there was a certain touch of 
pride in not wanting to appear as a part of 
the retinue; at any rate, Eric did not seem 
destitute of tact. 

Pranken understood how to make this 
patronizing protection appear as a sort of 
friendly confidence. ‘ 
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From The London Review. 
MR. NOEL’S POEMS.* 


Mr. Noe is an original poet of a high 
order, possessing, in addition to consider- 
able imaginative insight, a lyrical faculty 
of exceeding depth and sweetness, and a 
sensitiveness to mere colour which is per- 
haps unexampled among recent writers. 
Within limitation, his power will be undis- 
puted, and he will obtain certain rank 
among subjective poets; we say subjective 
advisedly, because there are indications 
that Mr. Noel somewhat underrates his 
less realistic pieces, and takes his stand 
rather upon his ‘ Beatrice” and other 
studies in the so-called ‘* human” school. 
** Beatrice,” indeed, has merit — fine ver- 
bal touches and passages of great pic- 
turesqueness and fervour— but it is, on 
the whole, disappointing. The heroine is 
the gentle bride of a young sprig of Eng- 
lish nobility, and is living a delicious life 
in a villa at Monaco, when she is forcibly 
abducted, during her husband's absence, by 


a wicked French duke, assisted in his vile | 


designs by an impure lady of title. Carried 
away in a yacht to the Duke’s abode in 
Corsica, she languishes in confinement, but 
vigorously defends her virtue, until her 
husband comes to the rescue, kills the 
would-be ravisher (the description of the 
murder, by the way, is the finest passage in 
the poem), and saves the poor lady from 
her great peril. The shock, however, has 
been too much for her nerves, and Beatrice 
dies in her husband’s arms. These inci- 
dents, it will be seen, are melodramatic in 
no high sense, and the treatment of them 
lacks that quality which, in art, iseven more 
important Ys truth,—we mean, verisimili- 
‘tude. How often do we not hear, in answer 
to sharp criticism as to probability, the re- 
ply that such and such a piece is actually 
true, ‘‘ founded on fact;” and how hard it 
is to convince the novice that such defences 
are nothing to the purpose, because the 
truth of Art consists in making the subject 
treated seem true. As it is put by a con- 
temporary poet — 


** The truth, we artists fail for, 
Is the truth that looks the truth ! ’”’ 


Mr. Noel’s treatment of his story, though 
vigorous, does not banish the sense of un- 
reality. His chief characters are character- 
less, his chief incident is improbable, and, 
though improbable, commonplace. Indeed, 
all his studies in realism, Ris attempts at 
story-telling, although they show an intense 


* Beatrice, and Other Poems. By the Hon. Roden 
Macmillan & C 


Noel. London: 0. 


MR. NOEL’S POEMS. 








apprehensiveness towards actual life, and 
some feeling for psychology, seem written 
rather because similar poems have been 
written before than because they are the 
natural expression of the writer's genius. 
That natural expression must be looked for 
among pieces of quite another character. 
Take ‘‘ Pan,” for example, — a composition 
of which any living poet would be proud,— 
as full of matter as an acorn, the seed of a 
whole forest. It is what Spinoza might 
write if metempsychosis were true, and he 
were to revisit the glimpses of the moon as 
a young poet, —a kind of grandiose hymn 
to nature, full of Lucretian touches and \ 
breathings from — 








** Hominum divumque voluptas, 
Alma Venus,’’ — ‘ 


tracing melodiously the progress of being 
till it flowers up in Man and the Soul. 
Take a passage ; — 


**O wondrous interchange of services, 
Honours and functions in the universe ! 
Disdainful isolation in a world 
Where nought may be sufficing to itself, 


| And where the noblest may the least suffice ! 


Wherefore wise lovers count not anything 
In all the worlds for common or unclean. 
The meanest reptile, if it only be, 

By only being proves a right to be; 

A use that failing the machinery 

Of all the worlds had fallen out of gear. 
Thou fated slayer, slay not like a beast, 

In a blind panic, but remembering. 

Look steadily till through the loathly crust 
A soul puts forth a feeler seeking thine ! 
Creatures uncouth, yet these are on their way, + 
Blind and still distant from the goal you touch, 
Yet fellow pilgrims verily with you ; 

Dare you affirm there live not anywhere, 
Nor in the teeming infinite dark womb 

Of awtul Nature ever shall be born, 

Beings of glory so transcending yours 

As ye transcend some annulated worm? 
Nay, day by day the lower forms are lost, 
Yield all their own and re-emerge in man : 
And so the coral of our myriad lives 
Accumulates the sunny reef to be — 

While yet in part, a soothing dream to me, 
We may remingle with the lowlier life... . 


O blood that boils restless, rebellious ! 
O passionate desiring and despair ! 





| Say, shall ye lapse anon to whence ye came, 


Subside once more into the lovelier life 

Of aimless ais unfettered and serene, 

Of buoyant seas that sparkle under them, 
Of unrepining cool meek-blooded flowers 
Fair, quiet, fragrant, into laughing grass 
Dishevelled and deflowered of warm wind? 
Life faint of heart, pale, halting, insincere ! 
Divine aspiring like an ermine robe 

Fretted to dust with moths of every day ! 
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Sink, sink, O swell of vain-aspiring wave 
Into your trough of earlier lowlihead, 

Pass to some innocent elfin of sleek fur, 

His nest the ripe wheat and his wine the dew ! 


And shall we climb, ascension infinite, 
From star to star? explore from world to world— 
Gods reigning yonder in the tranquil stars ? 
Death? what is death? a turning-point of Life 
Winding so sharp the way dips out of sight, 
Seeming to end, yet winding on for ever 
Through teeming glories of the Infinite. 
Look with bold eyes unquailing in the face 
Of that foul haunting phantom, it will fade, 
Melt to the face of some familiar friend. . . . 


One selfsame Spirit breathing evermore 
Rouses in each the momentary wave, 
One water and one motion and one wind, 
Now feeble undulation myriadfold, 
Now headlong mountain thunder-clothed and 
crowned 
With foamy lightning ; such we name Zerduscht, 
Dante, Spinoza, or Napoleon — 
The motion travels, and the wave subsides.’’ 


The last line is the crest of.a splendid 
thought. And how subtle is the glimpse 
given in the following passage of the ‘‘ weird 
stray,” perplexed in an alien age, and feel- 
ing blindly back to some mysterious and 
forgotten past, — perhaps to primeval 
brutedom, when he was (say) beating the 
forest turf with the cloven hoof of a satyr ! 


** Yet unaware we light upon a stray, 
So lonely, weird, unfellowed among men, 
So startling with resemblance to the world 
Of tribes uncouth, outlandish. and remote, 
Or those we marveiling hold commune with 
All indistinct through fading portraiture 
Of art or creeds outworn, faint chronicles ; 
Grim pleasantry of nature it appears 
To keep this old world denizen till now 
Alone bewildered in an alien age ! 
Or hath he slept some strange enchanted sleep 
While generations fleeted slowly by ? 
Behold how wan and withered the fresh page 
Of Life he read in when he sank to rest. 
Now he resumes ! above his shoulder look ! 
In sooth [ know how many pages on 
O world we are! Yet something it may chance 
We have let slip of what may profit still ! ’’ 


In this poem, and in others, we catch 
glimpses of a sensuousness which sometimes 
overpowers the possessor. His eyes are 
full at times of what Walt Whitman calls 
‘the soft meat of the body,” — and this in 
no coarse or lustful mood, but in sheer in- 
tellectual sensitiveness to delicate colour 
and light physical beauty. His ‘‘Gany- 
mede” is perhaps more truly Greek than 
any other short poem of this generation ; 
and it is the more supremely Greek because, 
in spite of the subtle intellectual background, 
not a single discordant word or so-called 
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‘**modern touch” is allowed to destroy the 
simplicity of the creation. It is short, but 
too long to quote entire, and we must con- 
tent ourselves with an extract : — 


** Azure the heaven with rare a feathery cloud ; 
Azure the sea, far-scintillating light, 
Soft, rich, like velvet yielding to the eye ; 
Horizons haunted with some dreamlike sails ; 
A temple hypzthral open to sweet air 
Nigh on the height, columned with solid flame, 
Of flutings and acanthus-work instinct 
With lithe green lizards and the shadows sharp 
Slant barring golden floor and inner wall. 

A locust-tree condensing all the light 
On glossy leaves, and flaky spilling some 
Sparkling among cool umbrage underneath ; 
There magically sobered mellow soft 
At unaware beholding gently laid 
A youth barelimbed the loveliest in the world, 
Gloatingly falling on his lily side, 
Smoothing one rounded arm and dainty hand 
Whereon his head conscious and conquering 
All chestnut-curled rests listless and superb 3 
Near him and leaning on the chequered bole 
Sits his companion gazing on him fond, 
A goat-herd whose rough hand on bulky knee 
Holds a rude hollow reeden pipe of Pan, 
Tanned, clad with goatskin rudely-moulded huge ; 
While yonder, browsing in the rosemary 
And cytisus, you hear a bearded goat, 
Hear a fly humming with a droning bee 
In yon wild thyme and in the myrtles low 
That breathe in every feebly-blowing air ; 
Whose foamy bloom fair Ganymede anon 
Plucks with a royal motion and an aim 
Toward his comrade’s tolerant fond face. 
Far off cicada shrills among the pine, 
And one may hear low tinkling where a stream 
Yonder in planes and willows, from the beam 
Of day coy hiding, runs with many a pool 
Where the twain bathe how often in the cool ! ”’ 


**Pan” and ‘‘ Ganymede” alone entitle 
Mr. Noel to a place among living poets. 
They are perhaps the most faultless in his 
volume. But nearly all the subjective 
pieces are good, —‘‘On the Mountain” 
particularly so. Perhaps the most conspic- 
uous quality of them all is their colour. 
The coldest of them is flooded here and 
there with sensuous lights and flowery tints, 
and at every few pages we come upon whole - 

assages which gleam like mother-of-pearl. 

n this and other respects Mr. Noel re- 
sembles Keats, but he is minuter and more 
observant of natural phenomena than Keats. 
His eyes take in effects with the true poetic 
minuteness, as when, describing green liz- 
ards basking among the stones in the sun- 
shine, he observes that they 


** Rest at gaze, with shoulder on the stone, 
And half their shadow ;”’ 


or when, describing the party journeying on 
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camels to Palmyra, he hears the gurgling 
of water in the slung barrels, and describes 
the — 


** Brilliant-hued and flowing-vested guards 
Drowsily bowing to the camel-stride, 
Our shadows blotted sharp upon the sand.”’ 


These are trifles, but they betoken the true 
blood — the keen and subtle scent of young 
pees. Occasionally, the writer’s appre- 

ensiveness to natural effects becomes abso- 
lutely painful, as when, straining after lan- 
guage to convey an exquisite vision, he 
writes thus :— 


** Underneath, thin shadow of the tree 
Branches upon a slope of lawn greengold 
Soft, vague, as veins meander, and allows 
A flow of gleam with gracious whim to stray 
About it gentle, yielding light-bubble.”’ 


Nothing could be worse than that — more 
inadequate as poetic speech — yet the writ- 
er had a clear vision of what he wished to 
say, and doubtless would have expressed 
his vision if he had been less sensitively 
eager to catch every detail of the picture. 
Yet the over-apprehensiveness which be- 
trays him into such barbarous ‘‘ bits” as 
that above is the very heart of the secret 
witchery to be found in ‘* Summer Clouds 
and a Swan,” —a mere piece of aimless de- 
scription, even conventional in its general 
arrangement, with more of Watteau than 
of Turner in its conception, yet so charm- 
ing in its fragile beauty, so subtle in its 
fanciful dalliance with image after image, 
so full of the light and flicker of a summer 
day, and so touched withal with the delicate 
tints of an underlying human sentiment, 
that we shall with difficulty find a compan- 
ion-picture, save in the rosiest recesses of 
the ‘‘ Endymion.” The last passage is suf- 
ficiently far apart from the moods of the 
mighty masters ; but it would rank as a gem 
in the collection of any poet :— 


** Now in the lower reflected gulf of blue 
A swan sails tranquil with a stately neck 
Arched long, with orange beak, and lifted wing 
Sail-like on either side, how soft and pure ! 
Have they not fallen, these wings, from yonder 

blue, 

Out of the soft white cloud there, so akin 
They seem to it? And oh the tenderness 
Of the blue shadow, scarcely shadow or blue, 
Haunting yon dells of down behind the wing ! 
Surely the white cloud when it fell from heaven 
Fell with the heavenly motion lingering in it, 
For do but note how tranquil and how still 
The cloud sails yonder and the swan sails here ! 
Yet lo ! a sudden impulse of the-bosom 
Thrills all the placid water feeling it 
To dimpling smiles that waft luxurious light 
Into the pendulous faces of sweet flowers, 
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Lush grasses, harebell, eyebright, sorrel leaves 

That fringe the flood whose heart enshrines them 
all. 

While his dim double the swan floats upon 

Flickers beneath him with the twin-born ripple 

From his breast sloping either side away, 

Melts like snow dropped in water, yet remains, 

He ruffles yielding wavering ima; 

Of church and tree, and of the sky above, 

But all the fragments gather as he goes. 

Thus if a dream, a passing fancy, glide 

And mar thine image for a moment, Love, 

Within my heart, it glides and passes by ; 

But thou art, Love, mine own abiding sky, 

More undisturbed, not faithfuller than L’’ 


There are similar passages in ‘* Autumn in 
Treland ” and ‘‘ Blind and Deaf,” but few, 
erhaps, so perfect. Altogether different 
in general mood is ‘‘ Mencheres: a vision 
of Old Egypt,” a poem founded on the 
same passage in Herodotus which Mr. Ar- 
nold took as the subject of one of his early 
effusions. An oracle from the city of Butos 
informed Mencheres (or Mycerinus) that 
he should live six years and die in the 
seventh; and as soon as the king knew his 
fate he plunged into festivity and attempted 
by burning innumerable lamps, and turning 
night into day, to multiply his six years 
into twelve, and so convict the oracle of 
falsehood. Mr. Noel’s treatment of this 
fascinating subject is, on the whole, very 
fine, and we'are quite disposed to agree 
with him that, in spite of the growth and 
development of ‘* ideas,” there is between 
the leading minds of different epochs a 
striking family likeness. Another lengthy 
poem, ** To whom shall we go,” would be 
much more striking if it did not so remind us 
in its general outline of Browning’s ‘‘ Christ- 
mas Eve and Easter Day.” The resem- 
blance is in all possibility accidental, and 
does not penetrate to the manner of the 
poem, which has a white-heat fervour in its 
best passages, and stoops in no wise to 
polemics. 

Having said so much by way of general 
criticism, we must add a few words of re- 
monstrance on some matters of detail. 
Why will this writer so persistently pad out 
his lines with unnecessary adjectives, and 
why does he so constantly and so awkwardly 
employ adjectives in place of adverbs? 
These are smaller instances of carelessness 
in pages which are often very careless in- 
deed. In the matter of rhyme Mr. Noel is 
the wildest of innovators. For example, 
‘*foam” and ‘*come,” ‘*dawn” and 
‘* morn,” ‘* shade ” and *‘ tread,” ‘* breathe” 
and *‘ death,” occur all as rhymes in one 
tiny piece of seven short verses; and, just 
after, we find ‘‘rook” and ‘* smoke,” 
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‘*well” and ‘still,’ ‘‘in” and ‘ rain,” 
‘*we” and ‘‘ gray,” and a score of other 
instances as atrocious. But these are 
trifles. Take the following :— 


** Somewhere abroad, mayhap Australia, 
The folk surmised : ‘ His little children are 
Left to that woman !’”’ 


Or this— 


** « Nelly and baby, you must bring them here: 
Well are they? —John would have come ear- 
lier.’ *” 


Or this, which is proof certain that Mr. 
Noel has Irish blood in his veins : 


‘* The torrent shall not surge away, 
Leap, whelming all the rocks with spray, 
To still the longing in the Say !”’ 


Mr. Noel writes ‘‘Sea;” that, of course, 
being a mistake. 

But the fact is, Mr. Noel will get a score 
of critics to remind him of these intolerable 
faults. We have dwelt rather on his claims 
as an original poet of great sensitiveness 
and thought. So far as he has yet written, 
he rather lacks masculine fibre, and he will 
do well to bask a little less in the sunshine. 
‘* Pan,” however, is a promise as well as a 
performance, and is surely the prelude to 
some noble music of the same meditative 
kind. We should welcome more such Col- 
eridgean notes, separated from the unctuous 
periods which mar many of Coleridge’s best 
philosophical poems. 


From The Leader. 
LIFE AND SONGS OF THE BARONESS 
NAIRNE.* 

Tue popularity of a song is by no means 
a proof of the excellence of the words. A 
song-writer is more often credited with the 
excellence of the musician, to whom his 
songs owe their popularity, than people are 
aware. Of the many familiar songs of Scot- 
land, England, and Ireland, the larger num- 


ber of them are without any intrinsic merit.’ 


Sweet melodies have made them famous; 
but so blind, as a rule, are the compilers of 
the lives of song-writers, that they never can 
be brought to see that had such-and-such a 
song, which they call beautiful or exquisite, 
never been wedded to some catching or 
fascinating tune, it would have been thought 
nothing of. ‘The Baroness Nairne has been 


* Life and Songs of the Baroness Nairne. Witha 
Memoir and Poems of Caroline Oliphant the Young- 
er. Edited + & Rey. Charles Rogers, LL.D., 
F.S.A. Scot. ndon: Charles Gritiin and Co. 





made the subject of a memoir by Mr. Rog- 
ers, who occasionally awards praise to her 
compositions which would be hyperbolical 
and untrue if applied to the songs of Burns, 
He calls the ‘*‘ Land o’ the Leal,” for in- 
stance, an exquisite lay; yet the ‘* Land o° 
the Leal” is no more than a series of har- 
monised common-places, helped a little out 
of the most familiar form of conventionality 
by the odd dialect in which the sentiments 
are expressed. When Mr. Rogers calls the 
song exquisite, it is obvious that he is re- 
membering the combined effect of the music 
and the words. At least, we are willing to 
believe this ; for we hold it a queer kind of 
criticism that can speak in terms of such 
_— of a song which, when translated into 
inglish, will be found nothing more than a 
series of the most ordinary album-verses. 
Of * Caller Herrin’,” a popular Scotch song, 
the chief merit is unquestionably Neil Gow’s, 
who set the words to music. Divested of 
its melody, what would be the poetry, and 
what the relevancy of the closing quatrain P 


** Neebour wives, now tent my tellin’; 
When the bonny fish ye’re sellin’, 
At ae word be in ye’re dealin’ — 
Truth will stand when a’ things failin’.’? 


The truth of the matter is, that the Baron- 
ess Nairne was a lady who had the luck to 
write certain words to catching refrains, or 
words that took the fancy of some clever 
musicians. The merit is with others; for 
she was one of those lucky persons who 
have greatness thrust upon them. As a 
critic, she was singularly incompetent. 
When the printer of a publication called 
the ‘* Minstrel,” in which her verses used 
to appear under the nom de plume of Mrs. 
Bogan, inserted Burns’s charming song of 
‘* Willie brew’d a peck o’ maut,” Lady 
Nairne wrote to him as follows : — ‘** If Mr. 
Purdie will in some way obliterate that 
drinking song of Burns, the work will do 
credit to all parties.” Many songs in this 
collection are written, after the most ap- 
proved Scotch fashion, with an ‘‘O” after 
every second line, and with whole stanzas 
made up of the repetition of the first and 
second couplets. ‘‘ My ain kind dearie 
O” is an illustration of this kind of poe- 
try: — 
‘© Will ye gang owre the lea-rig, 
My ain kind dearie, O? 
Will ye gang owre the lea-rig, 
My ain kind dearie, 0?’ 


We suspect that only a Scotchman would 
allow this to be poetry to anything but the 
eye. We concede that Burns has written 
a good deal after the same fashion; but 
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when Burns wrote English he wrote very 
delightfully —a national crime that cannot 
be imputed to the Baroness Nairne, as the 
following stanzas will prove: 


*€To the hills of her youth cloth’d in all their 
rich wildness, 
Farewell she is bidding, in all her sweet mild- 
ness, 
And still as the moment of parting is nearer, 
Each long-cherished object is fairer and dear- 
#.” 


And a little further on: — 


**And how long must I leave thee, each fond 

look expresses, 

Ye high rocky summits, ye ivy’d recesses, 

How long must [ leave thee, thou wood-shaded 
river, 

The echoes all sigh, as they whisper —‘ For 
ever!’ 

Tho’ the autumn winds rave, and the seared 
leaves fall, 

And winter hangs out her cold icy pall — 

Yet the footsteps of spring again ye will see, 

And the singing of birds — but they sing not 
for me.’’ 





These are lines an improvement upon which 
you may find in any number of the Family 
Herald. he biographer did not seem 
much to relish his task of editing this vol- 
ume, to judge from the crude and unreada- 
ble memoir that prefaces the poems. Nor 
are the specimens he has preserved for us 
from the ‘‘ carefully-written MS. volume” 
of Caroline Oliphant calculated to impress 
us with a high opinion of his ability as a 
critic. Indeed, the whole volume seems to 
us a very useless publication; a reproduc- 
tion of stanzas whose mediocrity only be- 
comes the more obvious to English judg- 
ment by the uncouth dialect in which they 
are habited. ‘The few songs whose melodies 
make them worthy of preservation may be 
found in any shilling or sixpenny song- 
book; the rest are not worth printing, 
unless the book is meant for a family publi- 
cation. In that case, we can understand 
the Rev. Mr. Rogers's enthusiastic admira- 
tion. 


From The Spectator. 
A “TOUR OF OBSERVATION” IN AMERICA. 


Tuts is the sort of book which one would 
like best to review by making frequent 


* Last Winter in the United States. Being Table- 
Talk collected during a Tour through the late South- 
ern Confederation, the Far West, the Rocky Moun- 
tains, §c. By F. Barham Zincke, Vicar of Wher- 


stead, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. Lon- 
don: John Murray. 


1863. 
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quotations. It is composed mainly of de- 
tached remarks and descriptions of men and 
things, which can therefore bear transplan- 
tation well, and they are so fresh and strik- 
ing as to tempt the critic to show the value 
of the book in the easiest way for himself. 
There would be more excuse for so doing 
in the circumstance that Mr. Zincke in this 
volume is more given to observation than 
to reflection. He has been content to let 
the United States, —its people, and scen- 
ery, and characteristics, — photograph itself 
on his mind, his conscious share in the 
performance being merely to see that no 
side lights or defects in the instrument of 
observation were permitted to mar the 
impression. We should, therefore, only 
imitate him by reproducing specimens of 
his pictures without note or comment, leav- 
ing the reader to judge for himself of the 
quality of the artist. However much we 
may regret that we cannot follow this course, 
for want of space alone would prevent our 
quoting in sufficient quantity, the statement 
of an inclination to pursue it may perhaps 
show better than anything else we can say, 
our opinion of the merits of the book. 
There have been few better ‘‘ travels” in 
America. In many respects, Mr. Zincke 
suggests a comparison with Dr. W. H. 
Russell and Mr. Hepworth Dixon, as he 
has collected, like them, striking incidents 
and conversations to illustrate America for 
English readers; but he is never farcical 
or sensational, and exhibits infinitely more 
painstaking to make his selections illustra- 
tive. Thus, he has not, to make his book 
sell, yielded to the temptation of caricatur- 
ing Americans; and that his book remains, 
nevertheless, as readable or more readable 
than those of the writers who may be com- 
pared with him, is the strongest proof of 
the merit of his style. To present only a 
specimen or two where we might give a 
score or a hundred, we may take the fol- 
lowing sketch of a *‘ genuine Yankee of the 
received type,” who was a fellow-passenger 
of the author's going out ; and that without 
any compunctions about caricaturing the 
American nation, as Mr. Zincke is careful 
to note elsewhere that his sketch is of a 
rare exception, the real American being 
something very different : — 


**He had been a successful inventor of im- 
provements in machinery, though medicine, not 
mechanics or engineering, was his business. He 
thought that anything by which he could make 
money was as much his business as his profes- 
sion was. He was always talking, and ready to 
argue on any subject; if unacquainted with it, 
that made no difference —he still had a right to 
express hisopinion. His favourite idea was that 
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discussion led to knowledge, and that books 
came after knowledge, and that therefore they 
were not of much value. This dictum he fear- 
lessly applied to everything—to history, to 
science, and to religion. Theoretically he was a 
strong Negrophilist. He believed that the pa- 
triarchs and prophets, that the Saviour of the 
world and His Apostles were all Negroes. He 
thought that the amount of wealth a man had 
been able to accumulate was the true measure 
of a man, because all pursued wealth, and em- 
ployed in the pursuit the whole of their power. 
If a man was idle or stupid, he employed what 
power was left him, after 30 much had been can- 
celled by his idleness or stupidity. And there- 
fore — for this was his conclusion — if he could 
produce several blacks, which he was sure he 
could do, who had accumulated more wealth 
than any one present, then they were better men 
than any of the present company. I say he was 
theoretically a Negrophilist, because, although 
he liked the negro, he liked him best at a dis- 
tance. In politics, he held that clever men, and 
men with ideas, were, the bane of the country. 
They had already got their constitution and their 
laws. The people did not want a letter of either 
altered, or anything added to either. All officers, 
therefore, elected by the people, whether for the 
general or the local government, were in the 
position of servants with written instructions. 
No one would tolerate a domestic servant who, 
in the face of his instructions, thought for him- 
self; nor ought the people ever to re-elect a 

ublic servant who acted in this way. Indeed 

e held that no man should ever be re-elected, 
but that all public offices should be made ‘ to go 
as far as possible’ in bringing into notice de- 
serving young men, and in helping them ona 
little, and in rewarding in a temporary way 
those who had exerted themselves on behalf of 
their party. He was always joking; his jokes 
consisting of grotesque impossibilities and laugh- 
able exaggerations. But his unconscious and 
unfailing conceit, and his assumptions of omnis- 
cience, were as ridiculous as his jokes.’’ 


Such is Mr. Zincke’s style throughout — a 
rapid and concise report on what he saw or 
heard —but the report of one who is so 
sure of his specimen facts that he saves 
himself the trouble of pointing the moral. 
When he does indulge in reflection, what 
he has to say is out of the common groove, 
the thought of a man who is richly stored 
with old experiences and knowledge, to be 
compared with the new. To give only one 
instance, we have all been amused lately 
with Mr. Reverdy Johnson's joke, or sup- 
posed joke, about Englishmen getting to 
speak English as well as Americans; but 
the jest might have been uttered with good 
faith by some of his countrymen, and is 
not without foundation. Mr. Zincke caused 
astonishment in some Yankee circles by the 
excellence of his English for an Englishman, 
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the prevalent belief being that the language 
of Englishmen is very unlike that of the 
Americans — “ full of ungrammatical and 
vulgar expressions, from which theirs is 
entirely free.” Mr. Zincke explains : — 


**It is a remarkable fact that the English spo- 
ken in America is not only very pure, but also is 
spoken with equal purity by all classes. ‘his in 
some measure, of course, results from the success 
of their educational etforts, and from the fact 
which arises out of it that they are, almost to a 
man, a nation of readers. But not only is it 
the same language without vulgarisms, in the 
mouths of all classes, but it is the same language 
without any dialectical differences over the whole 
continent. The language in every man’s mouth 
is that of literature and of society ; spoken at 
San Francisco just as it is spoken at New York, 
and on the Gulf of Mexico just as on the great 
lakes. It is even the language of the negroes in 
the towns. There is nothing resembling this in 
Europe, where every county, as in England, or 
every province and canton, has a different dia- 
lect. Of this the philological observer I was din- 
ing with was. ignorant. He only knew that all 
Americans spoke uniformly one dialect, He nat- 
urally therefore supposed that all Englishmen 
must do the same ; and as his acquaintance with 
Englishmen was confined to poor immigrants he 
imagined that their dialect was the language of 
all Englishmen. Often, in parts of the country 
most remote from each other, in wooden shanties 
and the poorest huts, [ had this interesting fact 
of the purity and identity of the language of the 
Americans forced on my attention. And at such 
times I thought not without some feelings of 
shame and sorrow, of the wretched vocabulary, 
consisting of not more than three or four hun- 
dred words, and those often ungrammatically 
used, and always more or less mispronounced, 
of our honest and hardworking peasantry.”’ 


With an observer of this stamp reporting 
on repudiation, on radical and democratic 
politics, on education, and similar American 
topics, it will easily be seen that his contri- 
bution is of no little value. 

Mr. Zincke’s main defect, we are in- 
clined to think, is an excessive sense of 
difference between Englishmen and Ameri- 
cans. The England with which he men- 
tally compares everything American is 
rather a narrow one —the most literary 
and refined section of English society, 
which is sometimes curiously different from 
the world around it, and apart from com- 
mon sympathies and knowledge, which is 
therefore not at all typical of the mass of 
the nation. A man of this class travelling 
promiscuously in America is often sur- 
prised at things which would be quite as 
likely to strike him at home as they do 
abroad. To this peculiarity about him we 
must set down Mr. Zincke’s astonishment 
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at getting on so well with Americans at all. 
He seems to have had enough of the repose 
and frigidity of the class he belongs to to 
be earmarked as an Englishman at once, 
Americans only finding these characteristics 
in Englishmen; but he was fortunately 
meme and tolerant enough to accommodate 
1imself quickly, and escaped with Lut one 
or two collisions. His want of knowledge 
of what goes on at home is occasionally 
odd. Thus, he remarks on the singular 
hospitality of an American Colonel who 
was travelling in the same carriage with 
him on one occasion, and who was well 
provided with spirits, which he liberally 
shared with his travelling companions, an 
incident which is‘probably paralleled in al- 
most every long-journey train within the 
United Kingdom. Again, he describes, as 
follows, a scene which he witnessed on one 
occasion in a train that happened not to 
have a sleeping car attached : — 


** Tt was in the South, and there happened to 
be about forty people in the car, of whom eight 
or ten were married ladies travelling with their 
husbands ; like everybody one sees in America, 
they were young, and of course, as all American 
young ladies are, were better looking than the 
generality of the fair sex. English ladies would 
—s under circumstances of so much pub- 

icity, have unnecessarily and unwisely endeav- 

oured to keep awake. But their American: sis- 
ters the night as comfortably as might be, 
each laying her head on her husband’s shoulder 
as a pillow, and with their arms round each 
other, and with their hands locked together.’’ 


Why would English ladies endeavour to 
keep awake under such circumstances? 
The author assigns no reason, and the fact 
is that under such circumstances they do go 
to sleep, like their American sisters and 
like any sensible women. An English rail- 
way compartment secures even more mu- 
tual publicity than an American car for the 
acts of its occupants, though the actual num- 
ber of observers is reduced. But the la- 
dies who travel by the night trains in this 
country sleep if they can, though seldom 
perhaps in precisely the mode of their 
American sisters. Mr. Zincke might pro- 
duce rather an amusing book by travelling 
in this country and writing about what he 
sees strange to him, as he would of a for- 
eign country. Perhaps it will be said that 
the English women who go to sleep in such 
circumstances are not ladies, that delicately 
nurtured and highly educated women are 
seldom in such circumstances at all, always 
securing privacy when they travel. But 
this comes of ignoring the growth of a well 
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can cars, though they may not belong to 
that one section of extreme culture and re- 
finement which is always in the author's 
mind. He remarks very properly in one 
part of his book on the absence in America 
of this special section of society, but he 
hardly takes into account that the average 
American is not to be compared with that 
class, but with the average Kngiishman. 
The general tone of the book is much in 
harmony with the drift of Kngtish opinion 
about America since the close ot the Amer- 
ican war. Englishmen are now only be- 
inning to recognize what America is both 
in magnitude and in likeness to the mother 
country. Unless to those who are every 
day familiar with them, or among whom, 
as with the Americans, education is gener- 
ally diffused, the great new growths in the 
world need to be advertised, and the Amer- 
ican Civil War was, in one sense, a huge 
advertisement. It brought home to the 
consciousness of English people at least the 
facts that a vast community of their fellow- 
countrymen was filling the continent of 
America, like in the main though in some 
qualities unlike to themselves, and that un- 
heard-of resources were at the command of 
this new people. Mr. Roebuck the other 
day justified his hostility to the North by 
alleging the danger of an overpoweringly 
strong single power growing up on the 
American Continent, before which no power 
in the world could stand; but we suspect 
that this fear had very little to do with the 
misdirection of English sympathy during 
the American war. Among Sues who en- 
couraged the South, there was too much 
real ignorance of American feeling, too 
genuine a faith in the necessity of a vast 
Republic going to pieces, to permit the 
sham statesmanlike motive for which Mr. 
Roebuck claims credit having any great in- 
fluence., Before sharing it Englishmen must 
have known what America was; and they 
did not know. That Mr. Roebuck is wrong 
is even better shown by the disposition to 
fraternize with the Americans which has 
been displayed since Englishmen have had 
better knowledge of them, and by the posi- 
tive absence of all wish or care to arrest the 
growth of the Union. The tendency rather 
is to take credit for American greatness as 
something really English, and to appreciate 
that greatness as the Americans do, though 
little thought was taken of it before the 
Civil War. Mr. Zincke represents this cur- 
rent of opinion all the better, perhaps, be- 
cause the particular section of society he 
belongs to was one whose sympathies were 


educated class, who may fairly be com-|most misdirected in that war, and which 
pared with the average travellers in Ameri- | had least excuse for going wrong. They 
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ought not to have waited for so big an 
event as the Civil War to discover who the 
Yankees were, but having at length found 
out their mistake, they are best able to 
show up the error and produce for the in- 
formation of themselves and their country- 
men a truer picture of America. Mr. 
Zincke’s work is well calculated to deepen 
the growing impression about the United 
States, as a land full of rough abundance, 
exploited by the most energetic English- 
men, and breeding in particular provinces, 
as California, a new select stock in which 
certain qualities of the race are more hap- 
pily blended than ever. The penitence of 
the tone in which the growth of California 
is compared with the insurrection of Italy 
as an event of more significance to the 
world, but to which in this country so 
much less attention was paid, may fitly be 
referred to as an example of the new style 
of discussing America and the Americans. 
It would be out of place to analyze the 
miscellaneous observations made, of which 
there are not a few, though the book, as we 
have said, is not a book of opinions. The 
writer dges not speak dogmatically, and in- 
telligent readers will not be offended when 
they find some things from which they dis- 
sent. The remarks, besides, aré for the 
most part sober and shrewd, with which 
people in general will agree. We may no- 
tice, however, one or two points — perhaps 
slips rather than gross mistakes. One of 
the things which the author had to remark 
on of course was. the American feeling of 
equality, — the effect it has in conjunction 
with general education in improving and 
not deteriorating the manners of the peo- 
ple, who are put upon their honour to act 
as gentlemen, and so forth. But he also 
notices an evil result of this sentiment of 
equality in the education of rich and poor 
at a common school, and the demoralizing 
influence of this education on those who 
are poor, and who afterwards see their com- 
panions enjoying superior advantages. The 
result, he says, is a far stronger encourage- 
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ment to envious feeling than in a society 
where the schools of the poor are kept 
apart. This is a statement we are de- 
cidedly inclined to question. Even in an 
old country the mixture of classes in com- 
mon schools, as in Scotland, does not en- 
gender envious feelings in the poor, and we 
cannot understand why it should do so ina 
still more democratic community where the 
tendency is stronger to make all moder- 
ately rich. The other point we wish to no- 
tice is the apparent belief of the author in 
the economic advantage to a country of 
having its industries segregated and local- 
ized, — woollen manufacture in one district, 
cotton in another, iron in a third, and so 
forth. This distribution, he says, causes 
the growth of commerce by which countries 
are enriched, and was the secret of Eng- 
land’s growth, as it will yet be the fruitful 
cause of American prosperity. As stated, 
we fear this is nonsense. Commerce is ob- 
viously not dependent on the localization 
of industries, but only a certain kind of 
commerce. Strictly measured, the economic 
gain to the world would be immense if 
everything a community required could be 
had on the spot, if the necessity of transit 
could be confined to merely local exchanges. 
All our railways and » Foe are merely 
agencies for overcoming a disadvantage. 
Indirectly the world gains, no doubt, by a 
larger commerce; the consequent expan- 
sion of mind and stimulus to civilization 
have helped to produce a race of greater 
energy and capability of utilizing resources 
than would have been possible with every 
village or country complete in itself, and 
nothing beyond that it could desire. In 
this way we are richer, but directly we are 
oorer by the localization of resources. 
Bat these are small slips, as are also one or 
two digressions into the common-place 
which rather surprise us in a writer of Mr. 
Zincke’s calibre. They are not such as to 
detract from the pleasure of reading the 
book, which deserves to be widely circu- 
lated. 





Tue Vienna Presse tells the following story of 
Hobart Pasha, and we leave the responsibility of 
it to that organ. No less than twelve times he is 
said to have broken the bloekade of Charleston, 
each time under circumstances of great danger. 
He, in consequence of this, published his remin- 
iscences under the title of ‘* Never Caught.’’ 
When the Turks a few weeks ago sent him to 
Crete in order to destroy the Enosis, the Russian 
Minister, General Ignatieff, made energetic efforts 





to retain him at Constantinople, Political argu- 
ments being unavailing, an action for debt was 
at last brought against him, in the hope that he 
would be imprisoned, or, at all events, detained, 
But this device, too, was frustrated, and he got 
away safely. Arriving on board his ship, his 
first act was to furward to the Russian Ambassa- 
dor, together with a polite message, his little 
work entitled ‘* Never Caught.”’ 
Pall Mall Gazette, 
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COMMITTED FOR TRIAL, 


“Tue Lorp Mayor said that, after much anxious 
consideration, he and his colleague had determined 
to commit the defendants for trial. A cheer rang 
through the Court at this announcement, which was 
taken up in Cheapside.”” — Report of the proceedings 
on the charge of conspiracy to defraud, of the Direc- 
tors of OVEREND, GURNEY, & Co. Limited. 


** Commitrep for trial!’’ A cheer, long and 
ond, ; 

From Guildhall and its court, to Cheapside and 
its crowd ! 

Pour, virtuous Joun Buu, pour wrath’s bitter- 
est vial ; 

But let’s be quite sure who’s committed for trial ! 


On the bench, a Lord Mayor: in the dock, six 
Directors, 

Looking pale in the light of a host of reflectors— 

A crowd their committal to Newgate who’d hail, 

But for smug millionnaires’ and M. P.’s eager 
bail. 


Let us own we’ve sat through an instructive dis- 
section ; 

Had a ‘*‘ Great House’’ laid out, by the knife, 
for inspection : 

Neither lens has been stinted, nor scalpel been 


spared ; 
All its depths we’ve had probed, all its naked- 
ness bared, 


Watched each gangrene bisected, and handled 
each sore, 

Until the poor ‘‘ subject’? could teach us no 
more. 

Enough ! Cover up the dishonoured remains : 

Bear a hand with a bucket to wash down the 
stains. 


For if ’twas instructive, *twas sickening too, 
When one thinks that the subject might be J or 


you, 
The shout of the crowd seems to jar on my ear: 
And, do what I will, I can’t echo the cheer. 


Are they cheering that pride should have come 
to a fall? 

Or that “‘ great ’’ men are made to rub shoulders 
with small ? 

Or rejoicing that Justice has one set of weights 

For penniless pickers and squires with estates? 


Then better were silence of sorrow and shame, 

At the thought Justice could have had weights 
not the same: 

That twas cause for exulting to have it made 
sure 

That the law for the rich was the law for the 
poor. 


Rose the cheer from the victims, their ruin that 
owe 

To blind faith in these names, once so high, now 
so low? 

Then silence were better, and veiling the face : 

Theirs the loss, but all England’s, methinks, the 

disgrace. 








‘COMMITTED FOR TRIAL.—REINE D'AMOUR. 


If they’re guilty, no cheer : why insult the bowed 
head? 


Why pour bitter scorn where foul ashes are 
spread ? 

If they’re guiltless, no cheer: they but went 
with the throng, 

Blind, blundering o’er landmarks between right 
and wrong. 


In no issue a cheer, but a groan and a cry 

For the soil’d name of England, that once stood 
so high — 

Stood so high, has so fallen, through gold’s ab- 
ject lust, 

That they who would seek it must look in the 
dust. Punch: 


REINE D’AMOUR. 
ROMANCE A LA BIEN-AIMEE, 


Cross as the stars along the sky 
The flowers were in the mead, 
The purple heart, and golden eye, 
And crimson-flaming weed : — 
And each one sigh’d as I went by 
And touch’d my garment green, 
And bade me wear her on my heart 
And take her for my Queen 
Of Love, — 
And take her for my Queen. 


And one in virgin white was drest 
With downcast gracious head ; 
And one unveil’d a burning breast 
Mid smiles of rosy red ; 
All rainbow bright, with laughter light, 
They flicker’d o’er the green, 
Each whispering I should pluck her there 
And take her as my Queen 
Of Love, — 
And take her as my Queen. 


But sudden at my feet look’d up 
A little star-like thing, 
Pure odour in pure perfect cup, 
That made my bosom sing. 
‘Twas not for size, nor gorgeous dyes, 
But her own self, I ween, 
Her own sweet self, that bade me stoop 
And take her for my Queen 
Of Love, — 
And take her for my Queen. 


Now all day long and every day 
Her beauty on me grows, 
And holds with stronger sweeter sway 
Than lily or than rose ; 
And this one star outshines by far 
All in the meadow green ; — 
And so [ wear her on my heart 
And take her for my Queen 
Of Love, — 
And take her for my Queen. 
Cornhill Magazine. F. T. PALGRAVE. 











